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NILE EXPEDITION FOR THE RELIEF OF GENERAL GORDON—CANADIAN BOATMEN GOING 
“ALGOMA” AT PORT ARTHUR, LAKE SUPERIOR, ON THEIR WAY TO QUEBEC 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


1. LL.M. Gunboat Iasj.—2. Mast of the Wasp Drifting Of Marned Head.—3. Boat with the Survivors Coming Off to the Valiant from the Only Landing-Place in the Island. 
THE WRECK OF HU. M. GUNBOAT “WASP” OFF TORY ISLAND, DONEGAL 
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Gladstone 


Tue DereNnce or Kiarroum.— That Mr. 
and his colleagues have blundered most terribly in their 
Egyptian policy not even their most ardent apologists dare 
They ought cither not to have meddled with 
Egypt at all, or having interfered they should have interfered 
effectually, taking the control of the country into their own 
hands. We have said all this over and over again till we, 


to deny. 


are weary of saying it, but it is worth repeating now. The 
veil has at last been lifted which for months hid General 
Gordon from our view, and we have been permitted to sce 
him, beleaguered but not dismayed, in the smoke of per- 
petual battle (“no day has passed without firing’’), and 
dependent on a garrison who, the negrocs excepted, were 
to the enemy as sheep are to wolves. Two hundred of 
these heroes, armed with Remingtons, fled before cight men 
with spears. The odds are fearful, and in some respects the 
situation is worse than that of Lucknow, where the defenders 
of the feeble entrenchments were men of undaunted courage 
and unfailing resources. ‘wo months have elapsed since 
Mr. Power's telegram was despatched, and therefore the food 
supply of the Khartoum garrison must, according to their 
own calculauions, by now be nearly exhausted. Tf) however, 
the messages which have subsequently been received through 
the Mudir of Dongola can be regarded as trustworthy— 
and competent judges admit their apparent authenticity 
—Gordon was still holding his own, and not merely 
holding his own, but driving back the rebels. There 
is, therefore, good hope that he and Wolseley may ere 
long shake cach other by the hand. It is impossible 
at this juncture to avoid contrasting the behaviour of 
Gordon with that of our Government. The former 
started on his perilous mission alone and unarmed, 
yet such is the mighty influence of faith and single-hearted 
enthusiasm that for months, without the slightest aid from 
his countrymen, he has stemmed back the tide of revolt in an 
immense province, The Gladstone Ministry, on the other 
hand, have during the same interval done nothing. Indeed, 
they have done worse than nothing, for they have without 
necessity destroyed many valuable lives. Let the ghosts of 
the army of Hicks Pasha, and of those who fell at El Teb 
and Tamanicb, bear witness against them. The reason is 
that from the time of Arabi’s revolt up to the present 
moment, their policy has been half-hearted and indecisive. 
Instead of boldly doing what they believed to be right, 
regardless of the consequences to themselves, they have 
always been considering whether their own popularity with 
the multitude would suller injury. We are loth to say it of the 
Queen’s principal adviser, but, by the side of Gordon, 
Mr. Gladstone looks very small and rather mean. 


Lorp Sarispury At GLAscow. The Conservatives have 
certainly good reason to be satisfied with the welcome 
accorded to Lord Salisbury at Glasgow. The enthusiasm 
with which he was received probably far surpassed his 
expectations ; and since Tucsday evening a good many 
Scotch Liberals must have been asking themselves whether, 
after all—so far at Ieast as the West of Scotland is con- 
cerned—they have not been underrating the power of their 
opponents. The Tory leader is not, however, likely to have 
been misled as to the political opinions of the vast majority 
of the Scottish people; nor can he hope that he has made 
many converts by his vigorous speeches. Ie has, indeed, 
considerably improved his position by the frankness with 
which he has expressed his approval of the principle of the 
Franchise Bill. It is not, of course, supposed that Lord 
Salisbury is cager to increase the power of the democracy ; 
but he has stated so definitely that he accepts the proposed 
change as inevitable that no respectable politician will 
henceforth venture to question his sincerity. But about 
Redistribution he has had nothing to say that could be 
satisfactory to any class of politicians who are not already 
committed to what is called Conservative policy. For some 
time it was thought that, although he might not sanction 
the creation’of equal electoral districts, he would be willing 
to move in that direction ; but now he has shown that what 
he wishes is a highly artificial system, which would give his 
party a larger proportion of representatives in Parliament 
than its numbers in the country would entitle it to. Against 
such a proposal as this all Liberals will be united ; and it is 
impossible to beli¢ve that if an appeal were made to the 
nation it would be found to commend itself to the judgment 
of the majority of Englishmen. The truth seems to be that 
Lord Salisbury hasa very imperfect conception ofthe strength 
of Conservatism in this country, A just scheme of Redis- 
tribution would not in the end be injurious to the interests 
of his party, for the democracy will be as ready as the middle 
class has ever been to turn out any Ministry, no matter what 
its professions may be, which happens to do violence cither 
to its principles or to its prejudices. 


THe Ciurcit ConGress.—For one person who scans 
the annual reports of the British Association's meeting with 
any attention, there are a hundred who follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Church Congress with a serious interest ; 
and this proportion of a hundred to one is about that. of 


believers to sceptics among us. Moncy can always be found 
for new churches, and as ‘fast as churches are built they are 
filled ; but it is as difficult to collect. funds for scientific 
institutes as it is to recruit purchasers for Agnostic publica- 
tions, and the reason of this does not lie in the fact that 
science excites no curiosity among our people, but simply in 
the circumstance that scientific institutes and free-thinking 
periodicals are apt to fall under the direction of men whose 
“science” is but a compound of ignorance and presumption, 
and whose talk is offensive. As Ernest Renan confessed in 
the story of his “Early Years,” which appeared a twelve- 
month ago, “Very few men have the right to doubt.” With 
not many exceptions the highest intellects know that science 
never proved, and will never prove, anything that can shake 
the reasoning Christian's faith; but the scientaster who has 
read little and understands still less of the works from which 
he quotes—the man whose scepticism is formed out of a 
stray theory of Huxley’s and a fallacy of Darwin's, com- 
mingled with a fondness for speculation and a distaste for 
facts—this personage is largely represented among the 
so-called enemies of religion. He has been very uscful, how- 
ever. If Churchmen must wish for his extinction from 
religious motives, they cannot desire it on grounds of policy, 
for he has played the part of Apulcius’s ass, whose voice 
shook the echoes of a thousand hills; making the world 
imagine that there was a whole herd of his species giving 
tongue. He has induced Churchmen to close up their ranks. 
Such assemblies as those of the Church Congress would have 
been impossible a few years ago, before clergymen had sunk 
their differences on small points in order to take their stand 
on the principles and doctrines which divide men least. It 
may be added that in no European country, except England, 
could clergymen assemble in large numbers without betray- 
ing themsclves to be out of harmony with the social and 
political aspirations of the majority of their countrymen. 
The perusal of the speeches at this week's Congress will show 
how completely the Church of England is in accord with all 
the really liberal movements of the day—most of which, 
indeed, it leads. 


Germans, Durcu, EnGiisn, AND BLACKS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, In North Eastern Africa, where we are interfering 
on such a gigantic and expensive scale, there is not much 
excuse for our interfering at all. The bondholders might be 
safely trusted to look after their own interests, and the Suez 
Canal could be safeguarded without meddling with the 
domestic concerns of Egypt. “But in South Africa the position 
is altogether different. We have there a chain of colonies 
largely inhabited by persons of British birth or descent, and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that if our Government 
continues to persevere with the poco curante policy in which it 
has lately indulged we run no small risk of losing our South 
a\frican possessions as irrevocably as we have lost those 
colonies which are now styled the United States of North 
America. Let us at least express a hope that the South 
African Conference which is about to assemble in London will 
stir up the Government to adopt decisive measures. The 
immediate difficulty is Bechuanaland, which is overrun with 
Boer filibusters. Unless these filibusters are compelled to 
withdraw, there can be little doubt that the Boers of the 
Transvaal, whose “earth-hunger ” is notorious, will gradually 
“cat up” all the surrounding territories, as they are now 
“eating up” Zululand. It is useless now to lament 
past blunders, nor would it be fair to say that the Home 
Government could if it pleased easily put an end to these 
difficulties. The matter is really one of considerable com- 
plication. The settlement of the Bechuanaland question 
rests primarily with the Government of the old Cape 
Colony—which, it must be remembered, is practically as 
much an independent Government as those of New 
South Wales or Victoria. Now, in the western part of Cape 
Colony the Dutch element is in the majority, and these 
citizens, though by no means applauding all the high- 
handed doings of their countrymen across the border, never- 
theless sympathise with them as countrymen. Nor is it 
certain that even the British-born colonists would treat the 
blacks as the Home Government would like to have them 
treated, that is, as fellow-citizens, possessing equal rights. 
They would prefer to keep them in subjection. These facts 
may explain why the Cape Government is apathetic coneern- 
ing the Boer invasion of Bechuanaland. Then, as if Dutch, 


English, and Negroes did not form a sullivient trinity of 


contending elements in this ill-starred region, we shall soon 
have the Germans to reckon with. Of Angra Poquena in 
itself they are not likely to make much. But a mouse can 
get into avery big cheese through a very small hole. And 
there are events more unlikely than that Prince Bismarek 
VY 7 Traneyragl we 16 » ef{o } rae 

may use the Transvaal Boers as the stepping-stone to a 
genuine German Dominion in South Alriea. 


Frencu Foreign Poricy. The Due de Broglie is, of 
course, heartily disliked by French Radicals + but it Might be 
well both for them and for France if they would seriutiste 
reflect on some of the statements in 
Vaudreuil. 


Nis recent: speech at 
: : aes, 
His main contention was that there hats been an 


‘extraordinary want of forethought and common sense un the 


foreign policy of the Republican party; and it] would be 
difficult for his opponents to show that in making wood Chis 
position he was guilty of the slightest Cxaggeration or anbarn 
ness. The Duc de Broglie himself was certainty not ewise 


Minister, for he sought to impose on France a form ol 
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government which she detested; but, so far as foreign 
relations were concerned, he acted on a definite principle, 
fecling convinced that his country could hope to regain its 
old position only by confining itself strictly to the manage- 
ment of its domestic affairs. His successors have moved on 
very different lines. In all parts of the world they haye 
manifested an aggressive spirit; and if we may judge by the 
tone of their supporters in the Press, they intend to be even 
more aggressive in the future than they have been in the 
past. Yet what have they gained, or what are they likely to 
gain, by their adventurous policy? In Madagascar some 
villages have been bombarded : but that has brought to 
France neither glory nor material advantage. The meaning 
of the operations in Chinese waters nobody professes to 
understand ; and all that is certain is that, even if China were 
thoroughly beaten, the French people would be in no way 
better off than they are now. If we come nearer home, we 
find that the relations between France and England are 
anything but friendly, and that, for the supposed loss of 
English good-will, Frenchmen are trying to console them- 
selves by talk about an alliance with Germany. These are 
the results of M. Ferry’s action; and the Due de Broglie is 
surely not far wrong in thinking that they are not results of 
which any class of Republicans can be particularly proud. 


THE Lorp Mayor. Tt is to be regretted that Alderman 
Fowler did not allow himself to be nominated for a sceond 
term of office. He was elected out of the usual course by 
the exercise of the most wise discretion, as it turned Gut, and 
if he had been reappointed for a second term, and then for a 
third, he might have happily broken that tradition by which 
the Mayoralty has been reduced to an ornamental function, 
to be held in senseless rotation by aldermen, good or bad. 
The first Mayor of London, Henry FitzAlwyn, served for 
twenty-four consecutive years, and then made way for his 
son. The Mayoralty seemed then in fair prospect of becom- 
ing hereditary, so King John stepped in, and gave a new 
charter to the City, by which it was decreed that the Mayors 
should be chosen annually, though they might be re-elected. 
Robert Serle, the first of the new Mayors, served for three 
years, and, alter an interval, was re-elected five years in suc- 
cession. Many provincial mayors retain their ¢ffic> for 
years, and the fact is that in these business-like days it is fur 
more important that a Corporation should haye an able chief 
than that a crowd of aldermen should be provided cach in 
his turn with the enjoyment of lording it in a furred gown 
and gold chain. These honourable insignia should become 
once more the symbols of pre-eminent individual merit, as 
they have unquestionably been in the outgoing Lord Mayor's 
case. .\lderman Fowler has been a thoroughly good Chief 
Magistrate. His jolly phységue, his outspoken bluntness in 
expressing his convictions, his perfect good-humour and 
courtesy towards his opponents—of which he gave an 
example in his well-turned compliment to Mr. Gladstone at 
last November’s banquet—and, above all, the sincere reli- 
giousness, not of his professions only, but of his daily life, 
make him a worthy representative of what is best in the 
commercial classes of London. Weare sorry to see him go. 
Though Alderman Fowler may not be wanted for the com 
bative part which was at first assigned to him, as the Cor- 
poration Reform Bill will probably remain for some time in 
abeyance, the administrative qualities which he possesses 
will always be in request. He could have taken no better 
step towards winning popularity and respect for the 
Corporation, and so maintaining it as it now stands, than 
by allowing himself to be re-elected Lord Mayor as often 
as the Court of Aldermen might have desired. 


INFANTICIDE.—There have been in times past, and still 
are, countries where the intentional slaughter of newly-born 
babies is a recognised and lawful proceeding. We shrink 
with conventional horror at the hard-heartedness which such 
regulations seem to infer, but we do not always stop to 
reflect that we have the thing among ourselyes. The pro- 
cess, too, is far more cruel, because it is illegal, and has to be 
done secretly. If a poor illegitimate baby, for example, 
could choose its fate, would it not sooner be drowned as soon 
as born, like a superfluous kitten, than kept: lingering on for 
weeks and months, and then starved to death by some 
experienced baby-furmer, who usually knows how to con- 
trive her studied neglect so skilfully as to ensure a certificate 
that the death of the suilering little one is due to “natural 
causes”? Nor are * love-children” (as unintentional irony 
occasionally styles them) the only victims of the baby-killer. 
Such a fite sometimes overtakes the child born in lawlul 
wedlock, where the parents are cruel, drunken, and improvi- 
dent. Ifthe child's life is insured, the temptation to handle 
around sum in eas overcomes the scruples of conscience 
and any lingering traces of parental allection. Such a child 
is “accidentally "Soverlaid in bed; or, according to the 
Stitement ofa medical man in Monday’s Zvmes, “ patent” 
Medicines are judiciously administered, and the desired 
vesul€ is produced. Some years ago, we remember, there 
Was quite anepidemic of such insurance-murders in a dis- 
triet This sort of child-murder might be dis- 
remtaned by making the insurance of children’s lives under 
fourteen vears of age illegal (provision being made for 
speetileases) except for funeral expenses, the said expenses 
hem detrayable by a public official, so that the parents would 
not have the handling of the money. For the present 
system of slowly murdering ilogitimate infants we sce no 
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remedy except the Chinese one, which public opinion in this 
country is not likely to adopt. 
ee eee 

PRINCE DIsMARCK.— Viscorcus }icparations are being 
made for the General Election in Germany ; and Prince 
Msmarck, as usual on these occasions, is being attacked by 
the representatives of many different parties. He is being 
attacked, however, only for his domestic policy. For hisconduct 


of foreign aflairs he receives nothing but compliments ; and . 


certainly the compliments are well deserved. After the 
Franco-German war it seemed certain that the new Empire 
had before it a time of much perplexity, for it was surrounded 
by Powers jealous of its greatness, and all sorts of hostile 
combinations were supposed to be possible. Yet Germany 
has never been more secure than s!.e is at the present moment, 
Austria is her close ally ; Russia is eager to secure her friend- 
ship; Italy almost invariably acts with her ; and even France 
is beginning to think that the war of revenge may with 
advantage be indefinitely postponed. All this is, of course, 
cue to Prince Bismarck’s masterly policy—a policy as mode- 
sue as it is firm, dictated by respect for the rights of 
Germany's neighbours as much as by a resolye to maintain 
the rights of Germany herself. It is strange that a statesman 
who has played so splendid a part in the history of the world 
should be utterly unsuccessful in his domestic policy. Power- 
‘ul and popular as he is, he has never been able to secure x 
veally trustworthy majority in Parliament. Even at the time 
when he was generally supported by the National Liberals he 


had frequently the utmost difficulty in, inducing them to 


secept his measures ; and since they broke away from him he 
has been obliged to bargain incessantly with different parties, 
wrying alternately the effect of threats and of promises. To 
iim, of course, it scems that German politicians are very 
ungrateful; but in reality he is more to blame than they are. 
For as a legislator he dees not show the breadth and grasp 
which are characteristic of him asa Foreign Minister. The 
German people think that they are capable of governing 
themselves ; whereas Prince Bismarck acts as if they had 
not advanced a step beyond the stage which their forefathers 
had reached in the age of Frederick the Great. 


“Youne Sir Rocer.” Tue release of Thomas Castro, 
or Orton—or whatever his name may be—is approaching, 
and we shall soon be worried again by the agitations of that 
ponderous personage. Deducting from the profits of his 
enterprise the ten years’ imprisonment which he has suffered, 
he seems to have found that business on the whole so lucra- 
uve that he is going to train his son to it. The boy at present 
holds a good situation ; he is to be made to resign it in order 
‘9 devote himself to studying what Castro calls “ the intricacies 
of my case.” One cannot imagine a worse fate for the poor 
lid. nor think without disgust of the unfatherly selfishness 
which condemns him to it. Assuming that young Roger 
believes his father’s story, and will reiterate in all sincerity 
the falsehoods which the latter’s low cunning has invented, 
and for which he has been punished, his life will be at best 
that ofa man at hopeless war with society. It will be part of 
his education to believe in the venality of judges, the villainy 
of governments, and the imbecility or prejudice of all who 
cannot be got to credit his foolish tales. His associates will 
he halfcrazy enthusiasts, ignorant dupes, and speculative 
havyers of doubtful repute. He will waste weary days draw- 
iny up petitions to the Queen, to Parliament, and to Cabinet 
Ministers; he will go from law court to law court making 
“liv applications and getting snubbed ; he will address public 
tnectings, send Ictters to newspapers and begging-letters to 

si ladies and gentlemen of weak wits and benevolent disposi- 
ton. As he goes on (cling always the same old story, closing 
“-seyes to its improbabilities, and rejecting all evidence against 

-his mind will acquire the warp of monomania ; and if his 
neat be a warm one, with sympathies naturally honest, the 
nuiscries of disappointment and of public obloquy or disdainful 
fis will make his days profoundly wretched. The boy will 
'e more to be pitied if he gets to suspect his father’s fraud, but 
‘cls bound to carry it on through filial affection mixed with 
vcshonest ideas that may be instilled into him ; and again he 

“Tbe much to be pitied if, guessing the truth, he has the 

courageto decline the destiny prepared for him, and so 
‘aarrels with the unhappy man who has some right to his 
‘ove, if not to his respect. That section of the public which in 
» sportive sort of way has backed up the Claimant because he 

shown himself a plucky rascal should feel now that they 

sea duty to young Castro. Good-natured patronage of a 

svieted imposture ceases to be a laughing matter when it 
‘ss be the means of wrecking a young life not without 

Tomse 


ARTESIAN WELLS. present time, when river 


‘er is almost everywhere more or less polluted with 

““, many people believe that the only effective remedy is 
"rw our water supply from deep underground wells, sunk 
“what is known as the Artesian principle. It appears, how- 
vor that such sources of supply, in the districts where they 
These subterra- 


‘ound, are by no means inexhaustible. 
“Al Teservoirs are simply formed by the percolation of the 
‘enh through the surrounding water-bearing strata. Any 
“tempt to use them on a comprehensive scale will inevitably 
iuee a serious diminution of their resources. This is 
Poved by experience. Already these treasures of the deep 
"“¢ heen dipped into pretty freely by municipal bodies and 


' 


by private persons, with the result, in numerous instances, 
that the level of the underground reservoir has receded much 
further below the surface than when the deposit was first 
tapped. The chances are, then, that if an attempt were made 
to furnish London with its 4,000,000 inhabitants in this 
manner with water, the demand would far exceed the supply; 
and we should be driven to return to adjacent streams, as at 
present, or obtain a supply, at enormous cost, from some 
Welsh lake, where there would probably be other and nearer 
candidates in the field against us. The true remedy is to 
make and keep our rivers pure, and this is assuredly feasible, 
if in the case of every town and village, according to its 
magnitude, a liberal supply of land were set apart for sewage 
irrigation purposes. It is humiliating to think that we still 
adopt the barbarous expedient of pouring the fertilising 
matter contained in the metropolitan sewage into the lower 
reaches of the Thames, 


Compromise.—When Lord Cowper proposed that the 
Ministry should produce its Redistribution Bill in the 
Autumn Session, his suggestion was not received with much 
favour. There are signs, however, that the plan will even 
yet be seriously considered. It is earnestly supported by the 
Duke of Argyll; and several influential Liberal journals 
have been urging that the Government might accept it 
without humiliation or inconsistency. The difficulty is that 
even if the Bill were laid before Parliament, the Peers could 
not be certain that it would ultimately be submitted to them 
in its original form. The Redistribution Bill, whatever may 
be its character, will be sure to give offence to many 
members on both sides of the House of Commons; and it 


‘will probably contain scarcely a clause which will not be 


hotly contested. Even Mr. Gladstone will therefore be 
unable to promise that when his measure comes out of Com- 
mittee it will be essentially the same as when it went in. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, it may be hoped that if the 
compromise is approved by the Government it will not be 
rejected by the Conservative party. However confident the 
Conservatives may be that they have held their ground in the 
controversy which has been going on during the last two 
months, they must be aware that if the present excitement 
continued it would be equally unfortunate for them and for 
the country. Were the Franchise Bill rejected a second time, 
there can be no doubt that a most formidable agitation against 
the House of Lords would be started ; and the tone of Mr. 
Gladstone's recent specch at Perth distinctly indicated that he 
would do nothing to discourage the movement. Is it worth 
while to raise such an issue as this merely because Lord 
Salisbury hopes that if Parliament were dissolyed he would 
secure a majority? It is almost certain that he would be 
disappointed ; and in that case the Conservatives would 
probably have to accept a far less moderate Redistribution 
Bill than the one that is now being prepared. 


Convicrs and Derectives.—* The Ex-Convict’s Story,” 
which filled more than a column of small print in the 
Standard the other day, was well worth reading. Here was 
a man, who, instead of airing convicts’ grievances, had 
nothing but good treatment to acknowledge, both during his 
captivity and during his release. Sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude and to five years’ of police supervision, he 
served his term, weézws twenty months of remission, at 
Pentonville and Brixton, where he found the diet excellent 
and plentiful, the warders kind, the governor just and gentle, 
and the chaplains full of sympathy. After his discharge he 
got every assistance from the police in trying to establish 
himself in good situations ; and from individual detectives he 
actually received unasked pecuniary aid, Without throwing any 
doubt on this convict’s story, we may also believe the sadder 
experiences since published of other convicts, who complain 
that detectives have prevented them from earning an honest 
livelihood. It is mere cant to talk of the virtues of detec- 
tives as a body. Men whose business it is to catch criminals, 
who think every kind of stratagem fair in so doing, and 
whose time is mostly spent in the haunts of vice and in the 
company of scamps, must in many cases get contaminated. 
The detective of the Inspector Bucket type is a rarity. What 
many detectives are was seen by the revelations at the trial 
of Druscovitch and Meiklejohn a few years ago, and unless 
that trial had the effect of suddenly and miraculously 
purifying the force, which we doubt, there must be not a few 
detectives capable of levying black-mail from discharged 
convicts. This offence is so heartless and abominable, 
however, that the police authorities ought to be very vigilant 
in preventing and repressing it. Allegations made by ex- 
convicts against detectives ought not to be summarily 
dismissed, but should always be carefully considered. They 
probably would if Superintendents and Inspectors were 
gentlemen instead of petty officers, often very ignorant and 
coarse, risen from the ranks. Meanwhile ex-convicts who 
are bullied by detectives ought not to be afraid to lay their 
trouble before magistrates. Why did not the convict who 
complains of having been harried out of two or three 
situations by detectives, go to a police-court and charge his 
persecutors by name?) The Press would have taken up his 
case if the magistrate had refused to do so.’ 
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[NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEEN, 
Presipent—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


HEALTH, 
Food, Dress, the Dwelling, the School, and the Workshop. 
KDUCATION, 

Apparatus used in Primary, Technical, and Art Schools, 


Fresh and Sea Water Aquarium as at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
Free Library and Aseatling, tng 


The C 
Lamps. 


J 0 10.0, pm. Admission, One Shilling on Every 
Week Day except on Wednesdays, when it is oven till 11,0 p.m... and the admission 


For turther details see London daily papers, 7 7 ate 
5 if price Zt 1s., may, be obtained on application to the City Offices, 
ter Street, London Wall; at the Exhibition, Railway Bookstalls, 


RINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W. Lighted 
ctricity.—Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epcar) PBruce.—EV ERY 
a quarter to Eight, the Playgiarism in twenty m ‘nutes, called SIX 


Lt au 
IGHTPENCE, At a quarter past Eight, a New Play, Written by, Messrs. 
Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BACK, adapted from Mr. 
Hugh Conway's very successful story of that name. For cast see daily papers. 
New scenery and costumes. Doors open at Hali=past Seven: carritges at Eleven. 
No f Box Office open daily trom tr to 5.—Matinte of CALLED BACK 
Saturday, October 11, at 2.30. 


ST: JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
THE 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ NEW PROGRAMME, 
a Arcee ‘i * STERLING Puce : Pi i 
ne wew Songs, trom beginning to end, greete: th rapturous a HR . 
ENTHUSIASTIC RECEBTION: of the manicbie Cees 
MR. G. W. MOORE, alter an absence of four months. 
Performances all the year round, 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
Day Performances every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
at 3 aswell, 
Doors open for Day Performat . a 2.30; for Night ditto at 730. 
Omnibuses run direct from the Health hibition to the doors of St. Jame’ss Hall. 
Prices of Admission: 15., 2s. 38. and 3s, No tees, 


M R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, — 

St. George's Hull, Langhim Phice, W.—Manigers, Messrs. ALF 
and) Connery Grain —The Hmertainment wil RE-OPEN for Aree REED 
Season on MONDAY EVENING next, October 6, with CHERRY TREE 
FARM, by Arthur Law, music by Hamilton Clarke. Followed by an entirely new 
Musica Sketch, by Mr. Corney Gram, entited TROUBLES OF A, TOURIST 
Conelud.ng with “A RRIBLE FRIGHT, by Arthur Law; music by Corney 
Cran, alls 3s. and 3s; Admission, as. and 1s, Booking Office now open from 19 
1 » aNO PCS, 


“HE VALE OF TEARS. — DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the 
DORE GALLERY, 45, New Bond Street, with“ CHRIST Leaves Hythe 
PRASTORIUM." and this oiher Great icra een 10 Lo a Dale Oneeaiiee 


Ty EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 


ss A NNO DOMINI.” 


Great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with Commendatore Crserr's 


Picture of “ CHRI 
at THE GALLERII 


BORNE TO THI TOMB,” and other I a 5 
ES, 168, New BondStreet. ‘Ten to Bee Aceon hacia 


\JT EW ENGRAVINGS NOW ON VIE 
N DAY DREAMS. ie Leighton her hag 
JA KONING. WALLER, 
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nals Bice Briton Rivitre, 
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Ni Baas. 
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FOR TIHE- NILE 


CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS 
: EXPEDITION 


Tue Red River Expedition of 1870, though it attracted little 
attention among the general public in this country, owing to the 
absorption of all popular interest in the gigantic conilict then raging 
on the Continent, was carefully watched by military authcritics. 
They gathered from his judicious management then’ that Garnet 
Wolseley was worthy of high employ, and so in that remote region 
he may be said to have won his spurs. 

Any one who had prophesied fourteca years ago that military 
volunteers would start from the Canadian” North-West for Egypt 
would have been laughed at. Yet the event has come to pass. At 
first sight Canada and Egypt seem most dissimilar countries, but in 
cach country there are cataracts or rapids, and so Lord Wolseley 
Judged that the men who helped his soldiers over the portages and 
rapids of North America might be of great use in Upper Egypt. 

Hence the famous contingent of Canacian vovageurs for the Nile 
Expedition, The British Association excursionists accidentally fell 
in with them at Port Arthur, Lake Superior, They were going on 
loard the Canadian Pacific Railway steamer Alvoma, cn route for 
Quebec. The men were very diverse in type, only a few of them 
being Indians. Many were simply young Englishmen, accustomed 
to Western life, who had joined.” A letter in a local Winnipeg 
paper says :— The honour has fallen on all classes of our people. 
Side by side with the men hardened to toil and exposure stands the 
professional man, trained Volunteer officer, city athlete, and clerk. 
Many of our leading families, social circles, and places of business 
are represented.”—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, 45, The Walk, Cardiff, who accompanied the British 
Association to Canada as our special artist. 


WRECK OF JI.M.S. “WASP” 

Ti north coast of Donegal, where this lamentable disaster 
occurred, is of a wild and rugged character, studded with numerous 
lite islands, of which Tory Island is the most impertant. Bold 
headlands and precipitous cliffs render the coast very dangerous for 
navigation in stormy weather. 

Tory Island is 234 miles long and one mile broad, and has a light- 
house on the north-west end, 122 feet above the sea level. ‘Therock 
oy which the /asg struck is within forty yards of the lighthouse. 

The M!asp was a composite screw gunboat of 461 tons and 470 
horse power, and carrying four guns. She was set apart for special 
service about three months ago to procced with Harbour and lishery 
Commissioners to the different harbours and rivers where fishery and 
navigation statistics were being collected. lortunately for themselves 
these gentlemen were left behind at Westport. 

The Wasp left Westport at 6 A.M. on Sunday, September 21st, to 
convey the sheriff and constabulary party for eviction duty at Innis 
Strehall Island, Lough Foyle. On the following morning, about 
4 A.M, she struck a reef on the north-west coast of Tory Island, 
and sank in about twenty fathoms of water. All on buard save 
those on duty were in bed. After she struck the boats were being 
got ready for lowering, though even if they could have been placed 
securely on the water they would probably have been dashed to 
pieces. However, the chance was never alfurded, for ina quarter 
of an hour the Wasp went down, fifty persons being drowned 
with her, 

All the officers were drowned except the surgeon and the engineer, 
who were on leave at the time. Of the crew only six escaped, the 
cook, the quartermaster, the second captain of the forecastle, an able 
seaman, and two privates of the Royal Marine Light Infantry. 
These men were not so much saved by any efforts of their own as 
providentially washed ashore, They were aided on landing by the 
lighthouse keeper and his helpers, who had heard with. fearful 
distinctness the cries of the drowning men. 

A Court Martial will of course be held to inquire into the cause 
of the disaster. It is alleged that for a sailing vessel (which the 
IVasp practically was at the time,.as her fires were banked up, and 
she was trusting entirely to her canvas) she went too near in shore, 
when she should have given Tory Island a wide berth. ‘The rock on 
which the [Vasp struck lies about fifty yards from the iron-bound 
shore, and in front of it, further out ‘to sea, there is another 
submerged rock known as Bulligmore. The latter is marked on the 
chart, and between it and the shore steamers may and do pass. But 
a sailing ship, it is averred, should have stood outside Bulligmore 
rock. No doubt the Court Martial will throw some light on these 
assertions, —Our engravings are from sketches by Key. B.S. Tucker, 
Chaplain H.M.S. Valiant, 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN INDIA 


Our illustrations are from photographs by Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
Brown Constable, Retired List, Plevna House, Mussoorie, and 
represent the Happy Vailey, Mussoorie, where is situated Herne 
Hall, the residence of the Duke and Duchess of Connaugh: during 
the hot season in the early part of this year. Mussoorie is a weli. 
known hill station of Bengal, and a favourite resort of those who 
are fortunate enough to escape from the heat of the plains, In the 
general view of ‘ Happy Valley” the road may be observed in the 
centre of the valley leading right across and up to a house on the 
right, where it circles to the right, and is lost to sight in the thick 
trees, ~The Duke's residence is about 100 yards further on. In the 
second illustration the residence itself is shown. On the right is a 
gate with two white pillars, with a pretty walk up to the house. A 
native policeman is always on guard at the gate. 

A TROOPER OF THE FUTURE 

Ovr artist has here given the reins to his imagination. Still, it 
would be rash to assert that some of these queer *‘mounts”? may 
not at some future date be realised. Lord Clyde or Lord Raglan 
would have been surprised if they had been told that heavily mailed 
locomotive railway engines would be utilised as a travelling battery, 
and yet this actually came to pass during the Egyptian Campaign of 
two years ago. Bicycles and tricycles may quite possibly be found 
available where pretty good roads exist. Of the merits of the zebra 
for equestrian purposes we are less sanguine. One reads of the 
wild ass of the desert, and thinks of their flying along at such 


lightning speed that they could give points to St. Simon, and. 


beat that redoubtable youngster. Tut practical trial has been made 
of them in the Cape Colony, and they were found to be slow and 
rather obstinate creatures, “in temper much: like their unstriped 
cousins who are to be seen on Hampstead Heath, and at other 
pleasure resorts. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION—DEPARTURE OF THE 
CAMEL CORPS 


ON Thursday morning, September 25th, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge inspected, at the Wellington” Barracks, the various 
detachments of the Foot Guards forming part of the Camel Corps 
intended for service in Feypt. Cflicers and men were equipped in 
the special uniform of the Camel Corps. ‘The men were armed with 


‘coming guest, wore the Austrian uniform. 


rifles and sword-bayonets, and carried their cartridges in bandoliers, 
which, coupled with their helmets, caused them to bear a eet 
resemblance to the musketeers of the seventeenth century. oe 
Royal Highness, after the inspection, made some interesting ae 
to the troops. They were, he said, going to start _ a Wee a 
service, but he felt quite sure that they were ready to do anyt ung, 
even to ride on camels, A large part of the Army would be repre- 
sented in the expedition they were to take part in; it was male = 
of volunteers from ditlerent regiments, and each of these detach- 
ments should do its utmost to sustain its regimental Arestzge. : 

The Duke then proceeded to Aldershot, for the purpose of sae 
the portion of the Camel Corps which was stationed ban wn 
which was to leave the camp that day for Portsmouth, to em ie 
for Egypt. The troops in question were paraded about noon, - 
then marched to the Queen’s Parade, North Camp. Here ne 
were minutely inspected by the Duke of Cambridge, who oe 
addressed them, wishing them success in the campaign upon w ich 
they were about to start. The detachments of some of the corps 
were armed with a short rifle, with sword bayonet, while others had 
the infantry rifle and bayonet. Some of the soldiers wore spurs on 
the ordinary ammunition boots. . ; 

While on the subject of uniforms, t may he mentioned that the 
detachment of the Royal Horse Guards from Windsor presented a 
highly serviceable appearance, the soldiers, some of whom es 
Egyptian medals, being attired in blue tunics, with rolled gard 
and a portion of their campaign equipment, consisting of pith 
helmets, white puggarces, and corduroy breeches. ae: 

The transports Deccan and Australia (which belong to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company) arrived at Portsmouth on September 
26th, and took up their berths alongside the South Railway Jetly in 
the Dockyard. On the following morning the embarkation of the 
Camel Corps and the drafts for conveyance to Alexandria took place. 

Judging from the crowded state of the Railway Jetty, the interest 
attaching to the Camel Corps (which, as stated above, is exclusively 
composed of mounted and foot guards, and drafts from other crack 
regiments), was of a vety exceptional kind, 

The various contingents successively arrived from all parts of the 
kingdom. In all there were about 1,400 men, in charge of cighty 
officers, All were dressed alike in undress uniform, consisting ofa 
loose red flannel tunic, corduroy knee breeches, serge leggings, 
white pith helmets, and puggarees. Each man carried a rather 
heavy burden in the shape oi kit and accoutrement, The brown 
leather bandoliers, spoken of above, are belts, containing fifty 
sockets, in which as many rounds of ammunition are carried, and a 
rifle pocket, in which the butt of the rifle is secured. So far as the 
cavalry is concerned, the arming of the men with Martini-Henry 
rifles and bayonets in lieu of the carbine may be regarded as an 
innovation. 

The whole embarkation was completed about 1 o’clock. By 
3-30 the Yeecan got under way, and her consort half an hour later. 
‘The scene was most animated. Not only was the forecastle crowded 
with soldiers, but the waist of the ship and the shrouds were also 
taken possession of, while some adventurous heavy dragoons had 
contrived to scramble up into the maintops. : 

The departure took place amid much cheering and enthusiasm, 
and with an interchange of flag salutations between the transports 
and the harbour fleet. 

THE MEETING OF THE THREE EMPERORS 

SKIERNIEVICE, where the recent meeting of the Empcrors of 
Russia, Germany, and Austria took place, is a small town on the 
Warsaw-Vienna Railway, about an hour and a half’s journey from 
Warsaw. The population is about 5,000, of whom half are Poles, 
and the other half Jews, there being but few Russians proper. The 
Imperial castle isa roomy, one-storeyed building, and admirably 
fitted up. The ground-floor apartments were allotted to. the 
Austrian Emperor; the German Sovereign lodged on the first 
floor, where the Czar and Caarina also took up their abode. The 
Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch was quartered beneath, and the 
Ministers and suites were located in an adjoining building. The 
castle is built somewhat in the style of the Chateau of Laxenburg, 
near Vienna. The park extends round the castle for four miles, 

The first_of the Imperial guests to arrive was the Emperor of 
Austria, The Czar and M., de Giers were in waiting on the platform 
ofa temporary railway station, to which purpose the Imperial theatre 
had been devoted for the occasion. The Czar's brother, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, and his uncle, the Grand Duke Nicholas, were also in 
attendance, and, together with the Czar, out of compliment to the 
Close by were the 
Empress and her ladies, also wearing the Austrian colours. As 
soon as the train drew up, the Emperor of Austria, clad in Russian 
uniform, descended from his carriage, and was warmly embraced 
by the Czar. He then entered the Empress’s carriage, and drove 
with her to the castle. 

In the afternoon the German Emperor arrived, and the same 
ceremony was observed, the Czar and Grand Dukes wearing 
Prussian uniforms this time. This mecting has been described as 
most cordial and affectionate, the Czar saluting the Emperor 


William three.times on his cheek with visible signs of emotion, -In- - 


the evening there was a grand banquet, and next day the three 
Emperors held a parade of the two first. battalions of the Russian 
regiments of Francis Joseph and William. This time all three 
Emperors were in Russian uniform respectively of the regiments 
which they nominally commanded—a dark green tunic, with yellow 
facings, and a black sheepskin cap. The weather was fine and hot, 
and the townspeople gathered in crowds outside the gates, to catch, 
if possible, a glimpse of the proceedings. The troops tool up 
position in two double lines—the regiment of the German Emperor 
on the right of the Castle, and that of the Austrian Lmperor on the 
left. The members of the three Imperial suites gathered round 
the portico while the colours were being saluted. Then General 
Gourko gave the word of command, the troops presented arms, and 
the three “Emperors walked slowly out abreast—the Emperor 
William in the middle—and preceeded first down the left line— 
the regiment of which the Austrian Monarch is the titular chief. In 
the same way the three Emperors passed up the right line, the 
Emperor William’s Lattalion—the German Emperor this time being 
next to the troops, the Austrian in the centre, and the Czar on the 
outside. The two battalions then moved round from the left and 
marched past the castle, cach Emperor in line with the first rank 
leading his battalion. The Empress was present under the portico 
of the castle, together with the three Imperial suites, Count 
Kalnoky being in a blue Austrian uniform, and Prince Bismarck 
clad in his historic cuirassier garb, 

In the afternoon a shooting party was organised for the Sovereigns, 
while the three Foreign Ministers proceeded to the business of the 
meeting and held a conference. While, however, the world has 
been bountifully informed of the Imperial festivities, what passed at 
this meeting of the three men who direct the destinies of Europe has 
been left to the imagination, and whether England is to be per- 
mitted to have Egypt, or France to he -alloyed to prosecute her 
policy of reprisals in the Far East, is still left a matter for profound 
speculation, ; 

On September 17th the Imperial meeting came to an end, the 
Czar seeing his guests off at the railway station with all’ due 
ceremony, 

Our illustrations are from instantancous photographs. ‘Those of 
the Czar awaiting the Emperor of Austria and of the parade of 
troops are by Micczkowski, of Warsaw ; and that of the arrival 
of the Emperor of Austria by Conrad, of Warsaw. 


Bill. 


WITIL THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION—ON TIIE Way 
TO THE ROCKIES 

Our sketches, by Mr. T. YH. Thomas, depict a trip which a 
party of members of the British Association made to the Rocky 
Mountains atter their Jabours at Montreal. First, however, we 
have to chronicle a reception of the members at Toronto, on 
September 5th, where, as at Quebec, the worthy citizens did their 
utmost to welcome their British guests, and to afford them all 
possible entertainment, Our artist writes : ‘ The reception of the 
British Association at the ‘ Queen City of the West’ has been most 
hospitable and generous. [kither by the special trains en route for 
the Rocky Mountains, or by other excursion trains, the Canadian 
Pacific Line carried over 300 members and their friends free of 
charge. Other visitors also arrived in great numbers. The hotels 
were crammed with guests, and the ante-rooms and corridors Were 
filled with ‘cots’ to accommodate them. All the members were 
piloted by one or another of the Toronto Committee—first to the 
City Hall to the Mayor’s reception, afterwards for a couple of hours’ 
drive round the city, calling at the chief public institutions, and 
finally to the garden party given by the Non. Beverley Robinson, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Onzario, at his residence.” 

The special train carrying 160 members of the British «\ssociation 
to the Rocky Mountains continued its journey, on September 6th, to 
Owen’s Sound, the port of embarkation of the Pacitic Line steamer 
for Port Arthur. The building on the right of the sketch is a grain 
elevator, with remarkably complete and ingenious machinery, ~The 
brigantine is one of the vessels navigating the lake. There the 
passengers were transferred to the fine new steamer of the Canarian 
Pacific Company, which took them to Port Arthur, on the western 
side of Lake Superior. ‘The railway company certainly strove to 
make the journey as pleasant as possible, running carriages of the 
best class, and Pullman cars for their guests’ convenience. Nor was 
the accommodation on board the vessel any less hospitable. One of 
our sketches shows the {/er¢a, with the members on board, passing 
the lock of Sault St. Marie, between the Lakes Iluron and 
Superior. The first canal between these two lakes, rendered 
necessary by the falls of St. _ Marie, was built in 1853-5, 
by a company, under a contract with the State of Michigan. “The 
new canal was built by the United States Government ata cost of 
1,400,000/, It is free of all duties to the vessels of all nations. It 
is built of blocks of stone, 5 feet in length, all squared at the 
quarries. A channel beneath the whole length of the lock is pierced 
with apertures, and thus enables the water to enter without strain to 
the vessels to be lifled. ‘The whole St. Marie Canal is a mile long, 
with one lock, 515 feet by 60 feet wide, admitting vessels of 16 feet 
draught, and receiving a rise of 18 feet. The léerta, of 1,779 tous 
gross, and another lake steamer, also of large tonnage, passed the 
lock, leaving room for yet another vessel of smaller size. The 
whole of the machinery is worked by hydraulic power. 

Fort Arthur was reached on the morning of the Sth September, 
Close to Port Arthur was passed Thunder Cape. This promontory 
is nearly 1,500 feet high, and has a columnar appearance. As the 
members. passed, the rock was enveloped in a rainy mist which, 
however, allowed all the principal points to be seen. The coast 
line from the Cape to Thunder Bay is exceedingly high, ranging at 
points to 1,coo or 1,200 fect. On Lake Superior were parsed 
Garden River Settlement, of which the population, numbering 700 
or 800, consists of Chippewa Indians, with a few Irish and Scorch 
immigrants. The Chippewas are Christianised, and show consider 
able industry and activity, many of them possessing property. 
There are episcopal and Roman Catholic missions and Methodist 
churches in the settlement. 

The other sketches show the character of the scenery on the lake, 
with here and there portions of the extensive line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in construction, 


“FROM POST TO FINISII” 


A New Srory by Captain Hawley Smart, illustrated by John 
Charlton and Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 351. 


A VISIT TO INISIIKEA 
See page 353 
AN IMPULSIVE GARDENER 

Tus series of pictures tells its own tale, and should act asa 
warning to all elderly persons fond of horticultural pursuits who 
may be tempted to take the law into their own hands when their 
gardens are invaded. The hero of this series of misadventures 
should have stood upon his dignity and his years, and should have 
quietly remained in the porch, and, like a general of divisi in, from 
that safe nook directed the operations against the enemy. — [is 
forces should have consisted oc the gardener, and an active light. 
footed small boy or two. A judicious distribution of these troops 
would probably have resulted in the defeat and flight of the fue 
without damage to the flower-beds, which, in such Autma 
Manceuvres as these, is above all the contingency which one is most 


anxious to avoid, 


ae 

i) BAR eso PAS? a 

Lorp SALIsbuRY has been received with great enthusiasm by 
the Conservatives of Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, and on 
Wednesday evening he delivered an claborate address to a crowded 
assemblage in Glasgow. It betrayed no trace of a disposition on 
his part to accept any compromise short of the production of a 
Redistribution Bill before the House of Lords considered the 
Vranchise Bill, Lord Salisbury’s theory of the Government’s 
procedure is that they wish to escape punishment for their many 
misdeeds by appealing from the constituencies which elected them 
to a new, impressionable, and inexperienced electorate. It was the 
duty of the House of Lords to prevent this, and the Prime Minister, 
Wielding a temporary majority in the Louse of Commons, would 
become virtually despotic if the power of dissolution were left 
exclusively in his hands. To judge from Lord Salisbury’s ad.tress 
at Glasgow, taken in conjunction with Mr. Gladstone's speeches in 
Scotland, the controversy between the Liberal majority in’ the 
House of Commons and the Conservative majority in the £ouse of 
Lords will be fought out to the bitter end, 

Wirt THE RETURN oF MR. GLADSTONE FROM SCOTLAND, 
and of several prominent Liberal politicians from the Continent, some 
persons whose voices have not been heard for some time have 
been taking up their parable on the great domestic question of the 
day. Ata political picnic given by his brother Mr, Chamberlain 
declaimed against the Conservative leaders, whom he charged with 
dishonesty in professing to approve of the principle of the Franchise 
Addressing, not his constituents at Bradford, but his neigh- 
bours at Otley, Mr. W. IE. Forster argued that the Conservatives’ 
desire to avert the settlement of distribution by the new and 
extended constituencies was unreasonable. Nothing was more just 
than that the new electors should have some say in determining the 
areas in which they were to vote. Mr. Forster spoke temperately 
ot the action of the House of Lords, but avowed that in his opinion 
it neeled to be reformed. Delivering at Blaydon one of those crisp 
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speeches which bear all the marks of careful preparation, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen treated the House of Lords with courtesy, as a 
venerable survival of the past, but said that if the question of a 
Second Chamber Was raised he would give his vote for its abolition. 
At Dundee, while Inveighing against the Peers, and suggesting that 
their resistance might be got rid of by the short and easy method of 
not summoning them to Parliament, Mr. Baxter expressed himself 
favourable to the existence of a Second Chamber constructed on 
something like the lines of the French Senate.—Of the counter- 
demonstrations of the week the most important have been a large 
gathering of the Conservative working men of Oldham, which was 
addressed by Lord Cranborne, Lord Salisbury’s eldest son; another 
at Sunderland, under the auspices of the Primrose League ; and 
that at Fairlight Hall, near Hastings, the grounds of which were 
thrown open by its Conservative owner. 

Tur DUKE OF ARGYLL emulates Earl Cowper in secking to 
carn the Beatitude of the Peacemakers by urging on Liberals and 
Conservatives reciprocal concessions and forbearance in the pending 
controversy, While pointing out to the Conservative Peers the 
danger involved in their present attitude towards the Franchise Bill, 
he tells the Liberals that they have little right to taunt the Conser- 
vatives with insincerity ina late acceptance of an extension of House- 
hold Suffrage to the counties, reminding them that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet of 1868 was a long time in discovering the desirability of 
such an extension, and that, in fact, as a body they never adopted it 
at all. 

Mr. BrRapLauGu has been figuring in the novel part of champion 
of law and order and preserver of the public peace. He has refused 
to take part in the demonstration--to he followed by a torchlight 
procession on the Thames Embankment—in favour of the abolition 
of the House of Lords, which it was proposed to hold in Hyde 
Park on the evening of the meeting of Parliament, pronouncing it 
to be illegal and dangerous, At a meeting of delegates of political 
organisations of London working men held this week to organise 
the demonstration his frotest was referred to, apparently not without 
effect, it being ultimately decided that the demonstration should be 
made, subsequently to the opening of Parliament, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 26th inst. 

Av A TiMeE when, in view of increasing foreign complications, 
the condition of the Navy is exciting anxious attention, great import- 
ance attaches to the warnings and monitions which, at the annual 
meeting of his Company, this week, Sir William Armstrong 
addressed to the nation and its Government. Taking for his text 
the capabilities of the Zsmeralda, which the Company has just 
constructed for the Brazilian Government, and which Sir William 
described as the swiftest and most powerfully-armed cruiser in the 
world, he pointed out the mischief that might be done in time of 
war to our commerce by such a vessel, incomparably superior as it 
is to cruisers of the <l/adama type. More ironclads, for which 
there is at present a cry, are of little use, he said, for the protection 
of our world-wide commerce, compared with fast cruisers like the 
Esmeralda, and yet the number we possess of them is insignificant 
relatively to that of the ships to be protected and the extent of 
ocean to be covered. Then, as regards the cost, the money spent 
on one first-class ironclad would provide us with many swift and 
powerful cruisers, which would never be out of date, as ironclads 
often are soon after construction, and which from their speed and 
handiness can ram and use torpedoes even better than ironclads, 
It is possible that this speech of so great an authority on such a 
subject may give quite a new turn to the discussion now proceeding 
on our naval deficiencies. —Already, when addressing on Wednes- 
day a Conservative gathering at Newport, Mr. W. H. Smith, pro- 
nouncing our Navy to be inadequate, laid stress on the necessity for 
fast cruisers enough to make it impossibic for the cruisers of the 
enemies to keep the seas. ¢ 

ViscouNr ENFIELD has been gazetted Lord Lieutenant of 
Middlesex. 

ALTHOUGH THE SAD DEATH of the late Hon. G. Leigh, Liberal 
M.P. for South Warwickshire, was of course unexpected, yet as 
he had given notice some time ago that it was not his intention to 
seek re-clection, both parties are prepared with candidates, Colonel 
Clifton Brown, who in the last Parliament represented Horsham, 
and Lord William Compton, will contest the division in the Liberal 
interest ; and Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd, who in the last Parliament 
represented Plymouth, is to be the Conservative candidate. 

Ar ‘tHE BANQUET given by the Wolverhampton Chamber to the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, which has been holding its 
annual meeting in that town, one of the speakers was Mr. H. M, 
Stanley, the African explorer, who referred with some asperity to 
the decline of British trade in the region of the Congo through the 
inaction of the Government and the action of the Portuguese. In 
various parts of Africa, he said, there seemed an effort on the part 
of England to disgorge herself of her trade. ; 

PRESIDING AT THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Royal Arsenal Asso- 
ciation, Sir Frederick Abel, Professor of Chemistry to the War 
Department, spoke of the torpedo as a diabolical intrument, which 
he wished had never been created, for it was a sneaking, underhand 
weapon, and its power for mischief was terrible, crucl, and unspar- 
He feared that although comparatively lite harm had yet 
it, it was destined to play fearful havoc in the wars of 
the future. “Among the speakers was Colonel Maitland, of the 
Royal Gan Factories, who said that the Enfield Factory had pro- 
duéed the finest rifle in the world, which he hoped soon to see 
adopted, and that the Royal Gunpowder Works were in the throes 
of bringing forth a powder which would be as near perfection as gun- 
powder could well be. ; ; 

Tie COMPARATIVE Harmony of the proceedings at the election 
of Lord Mayor this week contrasted agreeably with the angry excite- 
ment of last year, whea the Court of Aldermen gave the preference 
to the now retiring Lord Mayor over the favourite candidate of the 
Livery. This week they confirmed the choice of the Livery by 
electing Mr. Alderman Nottage, who is Master of the Carpenters 
Company, and proprietor of the establishments known as those of 
the London Stereoscopic Company. |The new Lord Mayor is a 
Liberal, as well as a Churchman, but in his speech just after being 
elected he declared it to be his intention to defend. the rights and 
privileges of the City Corporation, so that Sir William Harcourt 
gains nothing by the change. , : 

AccorpING TO A Report just issued by the Paddington Vestry, 


the rates in that parish had increased from 2s. ié. in the pound in 


1856, to 4s. in 1883. Of this last amount, the expenditure of only 
about a third was under the control of the Vestry. 

SCARLET FEVER is becoming endemic in London during the 
autumn months. It is the cause of no fewer than 2,500 deaths 
annually in the metropolis, and there are probably ten umes as many 
persons attacked by a discase which, even when not fatal, is often 
followed by most injurious results, bodily and mental, In order to 
check its ravages by bestowing the means of ese on those who 
cannot provide it for themselves, the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
at its last meeting accepted a tender for 79,0C0/. to erect a Cunya- 
lescent Scarlet Fever Asylum at W inchmore ilill. ele 

THe STREET COLLECTIONS on Hospital Saturday will, it is 
expected, be found to amount to about 2,S00/, which, in spite of 
the inclemency of the weather, would be soo/, more than last year. 
It is in contemplation to alter the date of Hospital Saturday from 
carly in September to ate in July. co, 

Ip ALMosT SEEMS as if there was something in the air of the 


ing. 
heen done by 


fashionable watering-places of the South Coast to make either the 
Salvationists more provokingly demonstrative, or their opponents 
more irritable. The feud between the soldiers of the Salvationist 
and the Skeleton armies has now extended from Worthing, Brighton, 
and Kastbourne to Tastings. In reply to a very numcrously- 
signed memorial of Worthing ratepayers and others, asking the 
‘Town Council to put a stop to the processions of these spiritual and 
physical militants, they were informed that the Council had no legal 
power to comply with the request. It seems high time that such a 
power were conferred on local authorities wherever these scandalous 
disturbances are threatened. 

Tuk MAkQuis OF WATERFORD contradicts the report that in 
consequence of the boycotting of his hounds he intends to sell his 
Curraghmore estate and to sever his connection with Ireland. The 
contradiction will have been welcomed by his tenants, who were 
lamenting the prospect of losing one of the best landlords in Ireland. 

Loap SPENCER’s OFFER to abate 600/. of the extra police tax for 
Limerick, referred to in this column last week, was referred to a 
Committee of the Corporation, which has reported against a volun- 
tary payment of a single farthing of the tax. To-day, Saturday, was 
fixed. by the Lord Lieutenant for the execution of his threat to make 
the Town Council levy the tax if they refused to impose it without 
compulsion. 

Tie ORATORY AT THE LocaL MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
LAND LEAGUE continues to be as violent as ever, but the attendance 
at them is meagre enough to elicit expressions of dissatisfaction from 
the orators, Ata Nationalist mecting this week Mr. O’Brien com- 
plained that since the palmy days of the Land League “ the people 
here, for some unaccountable reason, Ict their energies in the 
national cause flag, and seemed to have lost their old spirit of 
resistance to injustice.” 

AN ATTEMPT as wicked as it was foolish has been made to blow 
up with dynamite the Council Chamber at Salisbury. The explosion 
tore away a portion of the moulding of the building, and shattered 
its principal window. The remains of a canister and of a white 
substance were found on the scene of the outrage. 

Tue Laresir Propucr of the rage for memorials is the proposal 
for the erection at Chelsea of one to William Woodfall, the part- 
proprietor, printer, and manager, in fact, what would now be called 
the editor, as well as partner with his father in the ownership of the 
Public Advertiser, in which the ‘ Letters of Junius” appeared. One 
of the reasons given for thus honouring the memory of Woodfali is a 
singular one. It is that he ‘* keptasecret,” namely, of the authorship 
of ‘*Junius.” It is very doubtful, however, whether in this matter 
Woodfall had a secret to keep, and knew more of the authorship of 
* Junius ” than any onc else, or, in fact, knew as much of it as some 
of his contemporaries. Woodfall’s eldest son, who survived until 
1844, told Mr. Parkes (the ‘‘ Joe” Parkes of first Reform Bill 
celebrity), Sir Philip Francis’s assiduous biographer, that his father 
once said very emphatically, ‘To my certain knowledge Francis 
never wrote a single line of ‘Junius.’” And Woodfall’s daughter 
told Mr. Parkes ‘‘she was certain that her father was altogether 
ignorant of the authorship of the ‘ Junius” letters.” 

THERE HAS BEEN A COLLISION near Lisbon between two British 
steamers, the Bushire, from Cardiff for Bassora, and the Aernina, 
from Barcelona to Cardiff. The Bushive sank almost immediately, 
fifteen of the crew were drowned, and ten of them, with the captain 
and mate, were saved. 

Our Obtruary records the death of Lady Adelaide Beresford- 
Peirse, sister of the Earl of Bandon, in her thirty-eighth year; of 
Sir R. S. A. Levinge, Lart., from 1857 to 1865 M.P. for County 
Westmeath, and author of ‘* Historical Records of the Forty-Third 
Regiment,” among other works, in his seventy-third year; of Mr. 
T. Vaughan Richards, Q.C., very suddenly, in his sixty-third year ; 
of Colonel C. HI. Barnes, of dysentery, at Cairo, where he com- 
manded the Artillery, an officer who had distinguished himself in 
the Indian Mutiny Campaigns; of the Rev. T. IF. Simmons, 
Canon of York, formerly an officer in a Tussar regiment, a con- 
tributor to the literature of Church politics, and described as so 
thoroughly conversant with the law of his original profession as to 
have been ofen consulted by the authorities on points of military 
jurisprudence ; of the Rev. A. R. Ward, Vicar of St. Ciement, 
Cambridge, an enthusiastic lover of cricket, and for thirty years 
President and Treasurer of the University Cricket Club ; and of Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, architect, author of several works on the archxology 
of architecture, the restorer of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, and of 
St. Sepulchre, Holborn. 


———— 


WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From SEPTEMBER 25 TO OCTOBER 1 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExpLaANaTion.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight, ‘The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings tor each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


REMARKS. During the past week the weather over the British Islands has 
been in a changeable aud showery condition generally, with high winds in the 
west and north. ‘This state of affairs has been caused by-a series of depressions 
skirting our north-western coasts in a northerly or north-easterly direction, 
together with one or two of their subsidiaries, which moved eastwards over our 
more southern counties. Over the more north-western and western districts 
cloudy skies, with rain, occurred almost daily, but at the extreme south-eastern 
parts of the United Kingdom very fair, weather was experienced, the rainfall in 
these latter districts being comparatively trifling, The winds have blown 
chiefly from the south-westward and westward, and have been of moderate 
strength at most places, but in the north and west they have occasionally attained 
the force of a strong gale, ‘lemperature has continued hb h for the season, the 
thermometer on Monday (zgth ult.) registering 6g" at York, 68 ‘at Spurn Head, 
67° at Shields, Oxford, Cambridge, and Yarmouth, and 66° in London. The 
barometer was highest (30°23 inches) on ‘Luesday (goth ult.); lowest (29°93 
inches) on Friday (z2tth ult.) ; range, 0°30 inches, Temperature was highest (65°) 
on Sunday (28th ult.); lowest (42) on Duenday (goth ult.); range, 24% Rain 
fell on three days. ‘Total amount, 0.11 inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 


c'03 inches, on Monday (29th ult.) 


A Game or Cness BY TELEPHONE has been played this week 
between Bradford and Wakefield. The length of the wire used 
was twenty-five miles, and Bradford won the match in four hours. 

Tue IeaAvrm Exuiprrion closes definitively on Thursday, 
October 30. Cheap excursions are now being run from Southern 
England to enable provincials to visit the Exhibition at a trifling 
cost. 

BetGcian Artists have organised an Independent School of 
Painting, like their Impressionist Parisian brethren of the brush. 
The first ‘*Salon des Indépendants” is to be opened shortly in 
Brussels, in opposition to the regular ‘lricnnial Salon now being 
held. 

Tue Parts LuxempourG Meuseum of Modern Paintings will 
only occupy its old quarters for a few weeks longer. The Orangery 
in the Tuileries Gardens is nearly ready to receive the pictures, so that 
the Luxembourg may be entirely devoted to Governmental purposes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC Copyricitt is holding its seventh session 
at Brussels. When welcoming the delegates, the Belgian Agricul- 
tural Minister promised to introduce in the next Session of the 
Belgian Legislature a Bill to protect authors’ rights and literary 
property, 

Tue Evins or Menrau Over-PRessunE ON ILUNGRY 
Scuoo, CHILDREN which have laicly been so warmly discussed, 
have aroused the benevolent to fresh efforts on behalf of the under- 
fed little ones. Thus during the coming winter the Leicester Square 
Refuge and Soup Kitchen, Ham Yard, intends to provide penny 
dinners for the poor school children of the neighbourhood. 

Tue Ectirse or tie Moon this (Saturday) evening will last 
exactly five and a-half hours. The first contact with the penumbra, 
or lighter part of the earth’s shadow, takes place at 7.15 p.m., and 
cannot be seen without a telescope; but the eclipse will be plainly 
visible to the naked eye soon after the moon enters the umbra, or 
darker shadow, at 8.15. The last contacts with the umbra and 
penumbra occur respectively at 11.49 and 12.47. 

Fresi BALLOON-STEERING EXPERIMENTS have been made in 
Paris with fair success. Whilst Captains Reynard and Krebs are 
considering the recent failure of their cigar air-ship, the well-known 
acronauts, MM. Gaston and Albert Tissandier, have tried their 
particular invention, which consists of an ordinary shaped balloon, 
worked by a Siemens’ dynamo and a screw. So far, this balloon 
has been able to make satisfactory headway against a contrary 
current, but its progress is very slow, 

A Pure Water Supriy seems almost a more hopeless ideal 
across the Atlantic than in England. The unlucky inhabitants of 
Newark and Jersey City, New Jersey, find their drinking water 
mingled with arsenic, carbolic acid, petroleum, and other chemicals 
from factories on the river banks, besides the usual contamination 
of sewage, and, weary of protests, they put up with the unwhole- 
some mixture. But the last straw has just been added in the shape 
of a public dog pound on the river bank, where seventy-five dogs 
have been buried close to the water’s edge. This has thoroughly 
stirred up the people, and a hotly-fought law suit is proceeding, 

Yer Anornern Atrempr To Suoor NIAGARA FALLs is in 
prospect, and this time the experiment will be tried in very novel 
form. A fresco painter from Buffalo intends shortly to go over the 
Falls in a ‘‘rubber ball,” hermetically sealed, and filled with 
sufficient compressed air to last the inmate for ten minutes. He 
expects that the ball will receive sufficient impetus while in the 
rapids to hurl it out far into the river, where a boat will be in wait- 
ing, and he proposes to undergo, this hazardous experience for the 
trilling wager of 2077. The balltis to be 15 feet in diameter, and 
made of rubber three-quarters of an inch thick, covered with closely- 
braided tarred rope so as to protect it from the sharp rocks. 

CHURCH AND STAGE RELATIONS IN’ FRANCE have altered 
strangely since the days when actors were refused religious burial, 
and when, even early in the present century, indignation riots took 
place at the funcral of two actresses in the church of St. Roch, 
Paris. Now the clergy of this identical church formally invited the 
whole conipany of the Theatre Frangais to attend a special Mass on 
Wednesday, commemorating the bicentenary of Corneille’s death. 
Corneille was buried in St. Roch, probably in the Lady Chapel 
behind the High Altar, which was the usual resting-place for 
celebrated people who had no vault of their own in the church. The 
great author’s family were too poor to pay either for a monument or 
for an epitaph, so that some doubt exists as to the actual site of his 
burial, but it is generally believed that Corneille’s bones rest under 
a large black marble slalb opposite the altar in the Virgin's Chapel. 

Lonpon Morratiry again decreased last week, and 1,243 
deaths were registered, against 1,373 during the previous seven 
days, a decline of 130, being 1§9 below the average, and at the rate 
of 16'r per 1,000, 2 lower rate than has been registered in any 
week since September, 1881, These deaths included go from diarrhcea 
and dysentery (a fall of 36), 3 from choleraic diarrhoea and cholera 
(an increase of 1), 10 from small-pox fa rise of 1), 12 from measles 
(an increase of 1), 26 from scarlet fever (a rise of 3), 14 from 
diphtheria (a decline of 8), 15 from whooping-cough (a fall of 12), 
18 from enteric fever (a rise of 2), and 162 from diseases of the 
respiratory organs (a decline of 8, and §7 below the average). Dif- 
ferent forms of violence caused 52 deaths. 45 were the result of 
negligence or accident, among which were 19 from fractures or 
contusions, 4 from burns or sealds, 9 from drowning, 1 from pvison, 
and 8 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. Five 
cases of suicide were registered, There were 2,571 births 
registered, against 2,604 during the previous week, being 56 below 
the average, The mean temperature of the air was 56°3 degrees, 
and 0°3 degrees abeve the average. 

THE FEMININE MEMBERS OF THE Britis ASSOCIATION scem 
to have made a most favourable impression during their Jate visit to 
Canada and the United States. Thus an outspoken criticism in 
the New York Tribune afiords an interesting Transatlantic view of 
English women. The writer states that ‘these English women 
have appeared to much better advantage than the men, whose 
manners, it must be confessed, are open to grave criticism. ‘The 
chief physical characteristic of the women is their fine healthy glow 
of colour, betokening good health and outdoor life. They are, with 
few exceptions, taller and larger than American women, and have a 
more vigorous look and carriage. If their faces show less delicacy 
of expression and fewer yefinements of features, and if their 
voices are noticeably of greater volume, their erect figures, 
stong colouring, and vigorous gait are compensating advan- 
tages. Their voices ave seldom Jow and musical, and, although 
not pitched high, are lowd and strong. They are good 
walkers, taking a pace on the streets which would leave 
their American sisters far in the rear. They dress sensibly for 
excursions and morning walks, and in the evenings richly and with 
simplicity, rather than with ostentatious display. In manner they 
are charmingly frank and gracious, their politeness seeming to have 
a deeper source in the heart than the formal ‘ Beg pardon” and 
‘Thank you’ which are constantly on the lips of Englishmen.” 
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MEETING OF THE THREE EMPERORS AT SKIERNIEVICE, POLAND—THE CZAR LEADING THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA PAST 
THE RUSSIAN REGIMENTS OF WHICH THEY ARE TITULAR COLONELS 


FROM AN INSTANTASESUS PIHLOTOGRAPH 


As anticipated, the new phase of the financial situation in Ecyrr 
has at once produced energetic protests from the chief European 
Powers, France, Germany, Austria, and Russia forthwith presented 
Identic Notes to the Cairo Government, strongly denouncing the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund as a flagrant breach of the Law of 
Liquidation, reserving the rights of creditors, and declaring the 
measure nulland void. Italy followed suit later, but in much milder 
terms, for, though she condemns the decree, she does not actually 
put it aside, Her temperance in the matter has_ therefore freshly 
roused French and German ire, as ever since the London Con- 
ference both nations have owed Italy a grudge for leaning towards 
England. However, the British Cabinet have informed the other 
Governments that they consider the suspension of the Fund perfectly 
justitiable under the circumstances, to which the Powers again reply 
that they deem the step quite illegal. Now we hear that the Com- 
missioners of the Debt will arraign the Egyptian Government before 
the Mixed Tribunals, and that the London Conference may shortly 
reassemble ; but for the present it seems unlikely that the Powers 
will do more than enter their formal protest, being inclined to 
wait for England to propose further decisive and effectual financial 
reforms. General Continental opinion regards the situation as very 
strained, and Trance is particularly violent on the subject, urging 
combined action with her old hereditary foe, Germany, to oppose 
British policy in Egypt. Both the French and the Teutonic I’ress 
speak authoritatively of the two countries’ alliance ; anda Parisjournal, 
indeed, affirms that the Five Great Powers have entered into a 
“League of Neutrals,” which is not only aimed against England 
in Egypt, but is to promote mutual good relations in| Western 
Africa, France hints energetically, too, at the restoration of 


Ismail Pasha—a view shared by Austria, although the ex-Khedive 
himself, when interviewed, studiously disavowed all such schemes, 
Naturally, in Egypt itself the suspension is very popular among the 
natives, especially as the Treasury has already profited by the measure 
to the amount of 65,000/., which will probably increase to 350,000/. 


by the assigned date, October 2§. Lord Northbrook’s influence and 
zeal are highly lauded, and the English Commissioner is now busy 
inspecting prisons and law courts, and, after a trip to Upper Egypt, 
will probably Icave for home at the end of the month. 

Military preparations for the Nile Expedition continue with un- 
flagging zeal, for, notwithstanding that apparently authentic news has 
been received from General Gordon, showing that he isin amore favour- 
able situation than at first supposed, it is evident that prompt relief 
is sorely needed. According to an interesting series of despatches 
from the 7¢mes correspondent at Khartoum, ranging from April 28 
to July 31, provisions were only expected to last until September 30, 
while for months past ordinary cash was altogether lacking, and 
General Gordon had been obliged to issue paper money. The 
defenders’ courage had been raised by the news of a British relief 
expedition, but they nevertheless foresaw that unless the Engtish 
came in time, or the siege were raised by the enemy, they were not 
strong enough to cut their way out when supplies failed. Constant 
fighting continued daily, several of Gordon’s most trustworthy native 
supporters being killed, while many of the troops were very un- 
reliable. All the British in Khartoum were well, and Colcnel 
Stewart had recovered from his wounds. These final despatches 
are about the same date as Gordon’s last communication. Lord 
Wolseley has now gone to the front, and troops and supplies are 
rapidly being forwarded, though disheartening accidents and diffi- 
culties constantly occur. Thus one nuggar has been upset and two 
of the crew drowned, another caught fire, only escaping with the 
loss of her ammunition, while the unlucky Massif Aheir has again 
nearly been smashed in the cataracts. Other small steamers, how- 
ever, have managed to get past successfully, while the Nile has 
slighty risen, Meanwhile the rebels give no sign of life, and the 
tribes discreetly become more and more friensliy as the British force 
advances. 

FRANCE is in hourly expectation of decisive news from CHINA, 
Admiral Courbet, duly provided witn the reinforcements, was to 
leave his Matsou anchorage on Tuesday for his unknown destina- 
tion, where the long-awaited decisive blow was to be struck. It is 
generally believed that Kelung is his goal, and that he will aiso 
occupy Various points to the north of Formosa, the Admiral intend- 
ing to fully carry out reprisals, notwithstanding the alleged desire 
of China to treat for peace. Indeed, the French consider that his 
success may favourably influence the negotiations which, it is 
asserted, are now going on between the French Minister at Berlin 
and the Celestial Envoy to the German Court ; for M. Patendtre 
having broken off relations with the Chinese Court, no negotiations 
are now possible at Shanghai, Be this matter as i: may, M. Ferry 
intends to ask the Chambers for a further 600,000/. to defray 
additional operations in China, thus bringing the tota! cost of the 
Tonkin troubles to 3,600,000/,, while the Viceroy of Canton bids 
the Chinese people fight against the French, but not to excite them- 
selves against foreigners in general. This mischief, however, is 
already done. Feeling against Europeans runs dangerously high in 
Hong Kong, where. trade already suffers from the dubious state 
of attairs. The British colony are dissatisfied with the strength of 
the protecting English squadron in Chinese waters, while there is 
great irritation against the Trench for searching two British trading 
vessels in the Formosa channel on suspicion of carrying war 
material for the Chinese. At home the French are no better con- 
tented with the long suspense, and weariness begins to give place 
to positive irritation. 

Thus unless matters mend M. Ferry will not have an casy task 
when he meets the Chambers on the 14th inst. Moreover, apart 
from foreign troubles, there are plenty of domestic difficulties to 
occupy Parliamentary attention. The Budget is backward and not 
very promising, the Ministerial scheme for re-modelling Senatorial 
elections must be dealt with immediately, or it will be too late to 
influence the triennial renovation of the Senate in January next, 
while General Campenon’s Colonial Army Bill is likely to be hotly 
discussed as entailing largely increased expenditure. And another 
burning question of the day is the bad state of French trade in the 
South, Thousands are out of work at Lyons, and the operatives 
there have held very stormy meetings, and are going to send 
delegates to interview the I’aris Government. In the midst of this 
distress there has been a huge fire at St. Nazaire, throwing 500 
men out of employment. The Paris Tress, still bent on England- 
baiting, gleefully comments on the state of the British navy, as 
revealed by her own officials and journals, and reminds Britannia 
that she no longer rules the waves supreme as in former years, but 
must now reckon with other nations. They owe English journals 
another grudge for pointing out the present bad sanitary condition 
of Paris, which, notwithstanding the stereotyped bulletin that 
“©The public health is excellent,” is now causing a most. serious 
typhoid epidemic. No wonder cither, considering the state of the 
Seine at Clichy and St. Denis, where the water is most filthy, 
More amusing themes are the squabbles of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
and her theatrical creditors, and the production of a successful 
piece at the Odeon, Le Afart, by MM. Nus and Arnould. The 
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bi-centenary of Corneille was kept on Wednesday with great 
solemnity. As Corneille was buried at St. Roch, the pea 
specially invited the company of the Theatre Frangais toa Flite 
reqitiem mass, which was also attended by a large number a we 
rary people, while the author's monument was covered with SUE 
wreaths. On their side, the Comedie Francaise kept the anniversary 
by a memorial performance of /o/peucte. ; . 

Down in the South the cholera still lingers, and is again more 
fatal in Marseilles. Moreover, the epidemic is so far serious in 
Algeria that those troops who have served their time are not iG 
come home for fear of spreading infection, But in ITALY matters 
are really mending, and at Naples the latest bulletin announces 
136 new cases and 57 deaths on Tuesday, Genoa now scems 
to bear the chief brunt of the malady, thanks, it 1s said, to some 
infected linen having been washed in the stream supplying the city, 
and the neighbouring townships are seriously affected, particularly 
san Pier d’Arena, In other provinces the. situation is more satis- 
factory, especially at Spezia, while the King’s good example has 
aroused all classes to show courage and energy, the clergy working 
with untiring zeal and fearlessness. Every preparation has been 
made for the Pope’s proposed hospital in’ the Lateran, which has 
twice before served this purpose. The present cholera visitation at 
Naples is far more severe than. the last, in 1873, which cost 1,280 
Victims throughout the whole four months’ epidemic, while up to now 
alone 5,500 persons have died. SPAIN grows more hopeful, as 
the disease does not spread alarmingly, and probably the vexatious 
quarantine precautions may shortly be considerably relaxed, 

Austria has cagerly awaited the Imperial Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Hungarian Parliament, expecting 
some reference to the late meeting of the Three Emperors at Skierne- 
vice. Dut, contrary to precedent, the Emperor never alluded to the 
subject, and though he dwelt emphatically on the German alliance, 
he spoke no more warmly of Russia than of any other,nation. This 
omission, therefore, is generally construed to mean that no Priple 
Alliance was re-formed at Skiernevice, but that the Ausiro-German 
bond is stronger than ever, ‘The Emperor also mentioned the 
reform of the Upper House, and dealt especially with intended 
repressive measures against Anarchism, Great enthusiasm was 
shown to [is Majesty during his Pesth visit, especially when he 
opened the new Opera Ilouse, which has been constructed at his own 
cost as a gift to the city. 

In Germany the Emperor has concluded his Rhenish tour, and 
settled down quietly at Baden-Baden, where the Imperial Family 
have celebrated the Lmpress’s seventy-third birthday. On their 
way to Baden the Emperor and [Empress went to Cologne to inaugu- 
rate the new quarters of the city—broad, handsome. streets and 
boulevards, which contrast strongly with the old portion—and_ to 
inspect the formidable chain of fresh fortifications. The town kept 
high holiday, and the rejoicings were repeated at Coblenz, when 
Emperor William unveiled a statue of his old companion in arms, 
General von Goeben, Like his master, Prince Bismarck is still 
ruralising, but he has been consulting at Friedrichsruhe with the 
representatives of the chief Hamburg firms connected with the West 
African trade, whom he invited to explain their views regarding the 
best organisation of the new German colonies, Further, he is 
reported to be negotiating with France and England to arrange 
friendly relations between the respective nationalities on this fresh 
ground for Teutonic enterprise. A squadron of four vessels leaves 
shortly for the West African coast. 

In InpIA the Afghan Boundary Commission is now fairly on its 
way, and has found the Beloochistan Desert so far favourable that 
ample suppiics and water are forthcoming, while as the ground is 
accessible for infantry part of the cavalry escort has been sent back. 
The Commission travels from Nushki in three separate columns, 
soth British and Russian Commissioners expect to meet at LIclmund 
by November 13th, while Sir P. Lumsden has been most cordially 
received by the Shah of Persia, who promised him every assistance 
on his way to the rendezvous. Probably little work will be done at 
first, owing to the snowy weather. The Zhob Valley Expedition 
has not begun so well, for already forty-nine soldiers have been sent 
back invalided. Altogether, military matters greatly occupy Indian 
attention just now, as besides considering the fuiure of time-expired 
European soldiers the Government is planning how best to employ 
discharged natives. It is proposed accordingly that native soldiers 
of good character shall be assisted to railway and other civil occupa- 
tions. Thus, not only would this plan render military service more 
attractive as ensuring permanent employment, but it would create a 
trustworthy Native Reserve. Although fair rain has fallen, relieving 
much anxiety in Madras and Bengal, matters are stil! very bad in the 
Beerbhoom district of the latter province, and the Government relief 
works are hardly adequate to the prevailing distress. As usual un- 
pleasant news comes from Burman. There has been a serious 
outbreak at Mandalay gaol, where the troops were called out, and 
300 persons killed before order was restored. 

Amongst MISCELLANEOUS IreMs the excitement in BeLcrum 
concerning the new Education Act has considerably calmed down 
outwardly, and the Liberals urge their followers to respect the law, 
instead of imitating the factious example of the Catholics under 
similar circumstances. They are, however, busily devising means 
to oppose the Act and influence the coming Communal elections ; 
while an enthusiastic meeting at-the Brussels Bourse endorsed the 
Burgomaster’s conduct, and presented him with his own bust. 
Meanwhile the police are closely watching all foreigners who are 
suspected of fomenting the agitation.—In Russia serious riots have 
occurred at Kieff during the Jubiiee of the University. As only a 
small portion of students were aliowed to join in the proceedings, 
the remainder gathered in wrath, and, aided by a large mob, 
assaulted the visitors, bombarded the Rector’s house, and raised the 
whole town. ‘Troops at last restored order, many persons being 
wounded, and some 350 rioters were arvested. Kieff is now under 
strict law ; while St. Petersburg is bitterly disappointed that her 
state of siege has been prolonged for another year, the Nihilists sti!l 
being deemed too dangerous for precautions to be relaxed,— 
Anarchists now meet with short shrift in SWITZERLAND, whence 
they are being expelled on ali sides.x—In HoLtanp tke Constitu- 
tional Revision proposition obtains general favour, and, having 
passed the Lower Chamber, now goes to the Upper House.—The 
Liberal party has now gained the upper hand in SWEDEN, through 
the recent elections, which place them on an equally powerlul 
footing with their fellow-subjects in Norway.—The Unrrep 
STATES are entirely given up to the Presidential fray. So far Mr. 
Blaine is having it all his own way in a triumphal stumping 
tour through the States of New York, Ohio, and Indiana, and, 
besides delivering plentiful orations himself, possesses a first lieu- 
tenant who speaks with true Gladstonian activity. The Democrats, 
however, are not idle in Ohio, and, though Governor Cleveland remains 
in the shade, the Vice-Presidential candidate keeps the party well in 
view.—The International Prime Meridian Conference is sitting at 
Washington, In order to decide upon a universal meridian. 
—NeEw Sour WALES proposes to construct 1,490 fresh miles 
of railways, at a cost of fourteen millions. sterling.—In Sourit 
Arrica the condition of Bechuanaland and the encroachments of 
the Boers have aroused warm indignation throughout Cape Colony, 
and large mectings have been held in protest, while a monster peti- 
tion to the Queen is being organised. Mr. Joutert has resigned all 
his offices in the ‘lvansvaal, on the plea that he disapproves the 
annexation of Montsioa’s territory, but it is suspected that this step 
, ee eae to assuming the Presidency of the new Zulu 
Republic. 


Tue Royal gathering in the Highlands is beginning to disperse, 
for, although the Queen will remain at Baimoral atl November, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have left, while the Prince and 
Princess of Wales come south next week. Ter Majesty has been 
visiting her neighbours, and has called on Colonel Byng at 
Abergeldic Mains, and on Colonel Farquharson at Invercauld, the 
latter officer, with the Marquis of Hartington, joining the Royal party 
at dinner on Saturday night. Next morning Divine Service was per- 
formed, at Balmoral, by the Rev. A. Campbeli, before the Queen 
and Royal Family, and afterwards Iler Majesty and the Duchess of 
Albany went to Abergeldie, to see the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. In the evening Lord Hartington and Count Herbert 
Bismarck dined with the Queen, while on Monday Her Majesty 
drove to the Dantzig Shicl, where the Princesses Beatrice and Irene 
joined the Queen on horseback. ; : ; 

The Prince of Wales returned to Abergeldic on Saturday night 
from a most successful shooting visit to Lord Tile at Mar Lodge. 
One day’s stalking produced nine stags, seven falling to the Prince's 
own rille, and a grand torchlight dance was held at night before 
Mar Lodge, when the deer were brought home. Before leaving the 
Prince was photographed with Lord Fife, and also when deer stalk- 
ing in Mar Forest. This week the Prince has been shooting with 
Colonel Farquharson at Invercauld, while the Princess and her 
daughters have been out fishing frequently of late. On returning 
south the Prince and Princess commence a round of visits. While 
staying with Lord and Lady [Hastings at Melton Constable, they will go 
to Norwich on the rth inst., to attend a morning performance of the 
Festival, and toinspect the Norfolk and Norwich [lospital. In Novem- 
ber they will stay with Madame de Falbe and the Danish Minister 
at Luton ILoo, Herts, and on December 18 they goto Witley Court, 
Worcester, to spend a few days with Lord and Lady Duilley. 
Princes Albert Victor and George will publish this autumn an 
account of their tour round the world in the Bacchante. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh stayed Saturday night in 
York, and after attending Divine Service at the Cathedral on 
Sunday, left to visit Mr. Christopher Sykes at Brantingham Thorpe. 
They spent Monday privately at Hull, where they took a short trip 
down the Humber with the Mayor and Mayoress in the steam yacht 
Aazeppa, and inspected the docks and the training ship Southaniplon. 
On Wednesday they visited Hull in State, opened a bazaar in aid of 
the Seamen’s and General Orphans’ Home, laid the foundation stone 
of the new wing of the Infirmary, and were entertained by the 
Mayor at a grand banquet. They left shortly afterwards for 
London, where they were joined by their children, and were 
expected at Kastwell on Thursday. An elaborate reception is 
being prepared for the Duke and Duchess when they go to 
Chatham on Wednesday to launch the new ironclad Aodney. 
—The Duke and Duchess of Connaught start this week on their 
tour in Cashmere. They were expected at Murree on Wednesday, 
to spend two days with the Royal Irish Fusiliers, and after the 
Duke has visited Peshawur and the Khyber Pass, they go straight 
to Cashmere, returning thence 27’d@ Jummoo, f 

The two youngest daughters of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany have gone home from the Isle of Wight, travelling from 
Cowes to Flushing in the Oséore.—The Crown Prince of Sweden 
has joined his wife at Mastbourne, where the Prince and Princess 
have visited the Art, Science, and Sanitary Association Exhibition. 
The Prince was in London on Monday, and went to the Lyceum 
Theatre. —VJhe ex-Empress Eugénie has been staying in Paris fora 
few days, with the Duc and Duchesse de Mouchy, preserving the 
strictest zvcogaito, 


Tue CiurcH CONGRESS was opened on Tuesday at Carlisle by 
the Bishop of the Diocese with an address marked by his usual good 
sense and moderation of tone. Referring to the plurality of schools 
of thought in the Church of England, Bishop Goodwin said that he 
saw no necessary evil init. Lf we have thought in any sense of the 
word, we must have diversities of thought. Absolute unanimity is 
not possible in a congress of men; it can only be realised in that 
perfect unity of utterance which distinguishes the cackling of a 
congress of geese, 

Tue Firsr Discusston 1N THE CONGRFss ILALL arose out of 
a paper read by the Bishop of Bedford on the duty of the Chureh 
with regard to the overcrowded dwellings of the poor in town and 
country, in the course of which he remarked that a Church which 
taught about another world, but did not seem to take much interest 
in this one, would embrace within its fold only a limited number of 
the working class.—In the afternoon a discussion on popular 
literature and infidelity was opened in a speech of remarkable 
breadth by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, [lead Master of Dulwich 
College. Dealing with some of the points on which Scecularists 
were at issue with the Church, he said it would be unreasonable on 
the part of the Church to insist upon a literal and uncompromising 
aceeptance of the carly Biblical narratives, such as those of the 
Creation, the primitive state of man, and the Deluge. 

With Tite ACHIEVEMENT of their Independence by the 
American colonies the Episcopal body in the United States required 
bishops of their own, and a ishop-Ilect of that Communion came 
to the Mother Country to be conseerated. But his consecration in 
England was obstructed by the legal necessity that he should take 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown, The difficulty did not exist 
in Scotland, the Episcopal Church in which was unconnected with 
the State, and Senbury, the American Bishop-Elect, was con- 
secrated by Scottish Episcopal prelates at Aberdeen. After the 
close of the meetings of the Church Congress at Carlisle, the first 
centenary of the consecration of Bishop Senbury is to be sui ably 
celebrated at Aberdeen. Several of the American Bishops wil! be 
present on the interesting occasion. 

THe Bisttop oF SALISBURY, having appointed Bishop Kelly to 
be his Commissary, Dr. Moberly’s long-talked resignation of his See 
is now regarded as imminent. 

THE Bisior or LIVERPOOL contradicts the statement that, being 
unable to discharge his episcopal duties during the ensuing Session 
of Parliament in consequence of his enforced attendance in it as 
Chaplain of the House of Lords, they are to be discharged while he 
is absent in London by his ‘ Suffragan,” Bishop Hellinuth. Bishop 
Hellmuth is not Suffragan Bishop of Liverpool, and holds no official 
position in that Diocese, although he undertook confirmations in it 
some months ago consequently on Dr. Ryle’s summons to the House 
of Lords, The Bishop of Liverpool sees nothing to prevent him 
from discharging all his episcopal duties himself during the autumn 
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Session, and he expects that wich next year an arrangement will be 
made by which the duty of reading prayers in the House of Lords 
will be equally shared by all the occupants of the Bench of Bishops, 
ustead of, as at present, being devolved on one only. 

Mr, Hou.anp’s Acr or Last SEssion for preventing the erec- 
tion of buildings on disused burial grounds, whether consecrated or 
unconsecrated, is useful so far as it gocs, but apparently it falls 
considerably short of the necessities of the case. A newspaper 
correspondent, who has carefully inspected its provisions, 1s of 
opinion that it apples only to burial grounds closed before 1852, 
and thus may possibly be accounted for the otherwise surprising fact 
that the Charity Commissioners have just given notice of their inten- 
tion to issue an order for the sale of a Nonconformist chapel and 
burial ground in Mill Yard, Whitechapel, and the appropriation of 
the proceeds to the erection of a new chapel in Mildmay Park. 

Nok pors Mr. HOLiann’s Act, though Lord Brabazon took 
some part in drafting it, apply to the City churchyards, which its 
framer purposely exempted from its operation, in order to facilitate 
its passage through Parliament. Thus the two churches, one of 
them a beautiful specimen of Wren’s architecture, St, Olave, Old 
Jewry, and St. Catherine Coleman, Fenchurch-street, are threatened 
with demolition and their burial grounds with being built upon 
under a special Act of Parliament, the Union of Benefices Act of 
1860, An appeal is therefore made on behalf of the City Church 
and Churchyard Protection Socicty for contributions to its nearly 
exhausted funds with which it may oppose these and similar acts of 
destruction and desecration. ‘The Earl of Devon is President of the 
Society, and among its supporters are Lord Tennyson, Sir I'rederick 
Leighton, the Duke of Westminster, Mr, Beresford Hope, to say 
nothing of several Lishops. 

Tie FAMous RICHARD BAXTER, many years parish minister of 
Kidderminster, but ejected, and a Nonconformist, after the Restora- 
tion, when he refused the Bishopric of Hereford, was buried in the 
church of Christ Church, Newgate, where no memorial of any kind 
marks his resting-place. The Vicar of Christ Church makes an 
appeal, every way creditable to himself, for a hundred pounds, with 
which to erect a suitable mural tablet, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, to mark the grave of the able, zealous, and upright Presby- 
terian divine, whose memory men so different as Dr. Johnson and 
Lord Macaulay have delighted to honour, 


‘The ‘classical ” evening at the 


AN ENGLisit PROGRAMME, 
Promenade Concerts on Wednesday was devoted exclusively to 


music by British composers. The music rather than its rendering is 
the attraction which brings amateurs io Covent Garden on Wednes- 
day evenings. There is accordingly no need to dwell upon the 
defects of Mr. G. Crowe’s direction of the erchestra, and still less 
temptation to speak of a performance by Miss Josephine Lawrence 
of Sterndale Bennett’s piano concerto in F minor. Mr. Carrodus 
played Sir George Macfarren’s violin concerto, written for the 
Philharmonic Society, and first performed by Herr Straus in May, 
1873. Nearly two years later Mr. Carrodus introduced the concerto 
ata Crystal Palace concert, and it has, so far as our recollection 
goes, not since been heard in Tondon till Wednesday night. The 
repertory of violin concertos of the genuinely ‘classical’? school 
is sufticiently limited to warrant greater popularity for this truly 
musicianly work. Of the three movements the first alegre, in G 
minor, is the most elaborated ; the second, a /aryhet/o in A flat, is 
brief but melodiously tender; while the vale, an allegretto in’ G 


major, is lite better than a mere picce of display. © Mr. 
Carrodus made his chief effect in the difficult first caderca, 
which Sir George Macfarren, we believe, himself wrote. Mr. 


Welsh symphony was performed for 
under the composer's direction. 
The work (duly reviewed in| Zhe Graphic of May 31st) by 
no means improves on acquaintance. The excessive use made of 
the second ‘snbject” renders the first: movement monotonous, 
although we still think that when it is Letter played it will be 
preferred to any section of the work other than the finale. The 
audience loudly applauded Mr, Cowen on his appearance to conduct, 
and a fewer number clapped their hands after the singularly feeble 
slow movement. The sc#erzo was followed by almost dead silence, 
while after the finale the composer was recalled, as if to show that, 
even if the public could not accept the Symphony as a legitimate 
successor to the Scandinavian, yet that his personal popularity was 
still great. The idea to perform oratorios at Covent Garden has so 
far been modified that the audience will be seated, for reasons 
Which will be obvious. Madame Aibani is likely to be the chief 
soprano on Jfesstah and Lljah nights. 

THE APPROACHING SEASON, The winter scason, 
respects the most important musical period of the year, is now close 
upon us. From July, when the Italian opera closed, that is to say, 
for more than a quarter of the whole year, the large body of London 
amateurs have heard no orchestral music, save at the Promenade 
Concerts. But directly after the Norwich T'estival the winter 
season will commence in good carnest. The Crystal Palace leads of 
with the Saturday Concerts, beginning on October 18. ‘The Monday 
Popular Concerts will begin on October 27, when Herr Barth, the 
well-known pianist of Berlin, Madame Norman-Néruda, and Signor 
Viatti will appear. The Richter Autumn Concerts will begin 
October 28, and three capital programmes include Brahms’s third 
symphony, Schubert’s great symphony in C, Beethoven’s choral 
symphony, and some of the best known and most popular selection 
from Wagner's operas. On November 5, Mr. Henry Iolmes’s 
Musical Evenings of Chamber Music will commence. On November 
7) the Second Harmonic Society's season will open with a perfor- 
mance of The Rose of Sharon, conducted by Mr. Mackenzie him- 
sel. The remaining programmes will include Berlioz’s Chitihood of 
Carist, Gite’s By the Waters of Babylon, Bach’s God's Time ts the 
fest’ Time, Wandel’s Belshazzar (for the Handel bi-centenary), 
lesides S¢ Pail, Messiah, and Z£lijah. On November 10, the 
Albert: Mall, Choral Society will produce Wagner’s last opera, 
Farstjal, inGerman, and with the Bayreuth cast. Two performances 
oF Parstfal will be given, the second on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
her 15. The other works to be performed during the se son of ten 
Concerts are Matemplion, Messiah, Elijah, Creation, Berlioz’s Laust, 
ind possibly Berlioz’s Ze Deut, Last season the ten concerts 
“iven by this choir attracted upwards of 70,000 persons. Mr. Boosey’s 
Hallad Concerts will begin on November 26, and the Willing Choir 
Wil also give concerts, promising Dvorak’s new patriouc hymn, 
intended for the last. Worcester Festival, and) Mr, Mackenzic’s 
cantata Jason, 

A Musica Chun. A new club, on a somewhat extensive 
‘eale, and intended chiefly for professional musicians, is now being 
organised. The club is at present unnamed ; but among those who 
have placed their names on the list of the honorary committee are 
‘ne Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald (for many years 
condactor of the Wandering Minstrels”), Sir Henry de Bathe, Sir 
Aithuy Sullivan, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir I. Gore Ouseley, Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Sir George Elvey, Messrs. Mackenzie, Cowen, 


I. I. Cowen's so-called 
the second time in London 


in some 


Charles Hallé, Goring Thomas, Tosti, Kuhé, Ernest Gye, Carrodus, 
and Thomas Chappeli. One of the attractions of the clubis to be a 
concert hall. Bat the club is still only in its preliminary stage. 

Paris Musical TRAINING, As there was some dispute as 
to who directed Madame Patti's early musical studies, her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Maurice Strakosch, has contributed an interesting 
account of the childhood days of the great prima donna. Wer 
mother was an operatic artist, and she was singing Norma when she 
was compelled to leave the stage before the last act, imme- 
diately before Madame Patti’s birth. The little Patti, even at four 
years of age, sang *‘ many of the most difficult operatic airs almost to 
perfection.” Before she was cight, in 1850, she appeared as a child 
at Trippler’s Hall, New York, singing an air from La Sonnambula. 
When she was twelve she went on a concert tour in the West Indics; 
and on November 24, 1859, she made her operatic abut in New 
York as Lucia. In 1861 she first appeared in London. Mr. 
Strakosch had no little difficulty in inducing the late Mr. Gye to give 
her a hearing, and he only succeeded on the terms that the artist 
should sing for three nights without pay, and that afterwards Mr, 
Gye should have the right to engage her for five years at any salary 
he deemed fit, As a fact, Madame Patti during her first season 
was paid at the rate of not quite 20/, per night. 

Nores AND News. Madame Christine Nilsson will make 
her first appearance this season at the Albert Hall on Wednesday 
next.—The projected season of Inglish opera at Covent Garden in 
the winter has apparently been abandoned, and the theatre is to 
let.—-A new symphony, by Antonin Dvorak, will be conducted by 
the composer in the course of the next season of the Philharmonic 
Society.—It is reported that a hitherto unknown symphony, by 
Mendelssohn, has been discovered in Berlin. If there be any truth 
at all in the report, the symphony is probably one of his boyish 
works. —Mdlle. Alma Verdini, a soprano; Mr. George Tyler, a 
tenor ; and Signor Giulio, a bass, have been added to the Carl Rosa 
Company. —Last week Mr. Carl Rosa produced Zhe Begear Student 
in Manchester. But some drawing-room songs had been inter- 
polated, and the production does not appear to have been very 
successful.—The suicide is announced, at Lucerne, of Josef Rubin- 
stein, who was employed by Wagner to write the pianoforte version 
of Parstifal.—M. Gounod has begun a new “‘lyric drama” on the 
subject of Lamartine’s “ Jocelyn.”—Mr, Goring Thomas’s opera, 
Esmeralda, was very successfully produced, in German, at the Stadt 
Theater, Hamburg, on Saturday evening. Mr. Randegger con- 
ducted.—Sir George Macfarren delivered his annual address to the 
students at the Royal Academy of Music last Saturday, 


who is joint author of the play with Mr. Pau! Merritt, furnishes, in 
a leading part, one more of those wonderlul portraits of old men 
for which he is justiy renowned. 

The Sr. James’s Theatre reopened for the season on Thursday 
evening, when the representations of Zhe Zronmaster were resumed 
—without any change of cast—by Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
and their company. 

Mr. Vinero’s comedy, entitled JZ Chancery, written for Mr. 
Terry, and brought out at the Lyceum Theatre, Mdinburgh, is 
reported to have been very successful in amusing Edinburgh 
audiences. Mr, Terry has now, we are glad to learn, recovered 
from the effects of his recent severe mishap on the stage. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller, the American poet and dramatist, has just 
completed a play, entitled Zad/y Ho, the story of which is based on 
an incident in the life of Hank Monk, the famous stage-driver, who 
carried Mr. Horace Greeley over the Sierras on his first visit to the 
Far West. Mr. Dowling, the American actor, who will play the 
leading part, is at present a member of Mr. Jefferson's company. 

The Nove.ry Theatre reopens this evening with a new comic 
opera entitled /ol/y—book by Mr. James Mortimer, music by 
Mr. Edward Solomon, Miss Lilian Russell plays the part of the 
heroine. 

The ‘*Playgoers’ Club,” which aims at the laudable object of 
cultivating a sound taste among its members for the drama and the 
stage, has removed to more commodious quarters, at 22, Newman 
Strect, Oxford Street. At the opening meeting, to be held on Tuesday 
next, Mr. H. A. Jones will read a paper entitled ‘* Prospects of the 
Modern Drama.” 

In view no doubt of Mr, Wilson Barrett’s performance in 
famlet, Mr. Arthur Brereton is about to publish a volume on 
“The Famous Hamlets of the Past.” The performers described 
are seventeen in number, and extend from Shakespeare's fellow 
actor, Burbage, down to the late Charles lechter. Mr. Brereton, 
it will be observed, draws the line at living performers. 

Romeo and Juliet, with Miss Mary Anderson in the part of Juliet, 
is in active preparation at the Lyceum. 

The CrIvERION will reopen this evening with /ca/herbrain, 

Miss Lydia Thompson’s Mé/owche company will appear at the 
Crystat PALACE matince next Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment will re-open for the 
Autumn Season on Monday evening next, October 6th. Cherry 
Tree Farm will form the first part of the programme; and Mr, 
Corney Grain will give for the first time his new Musical Sketch, 
entilled Zroubles of a Tourist, The last new after-piece, A 
Lerrible Fright, will conclude the performance. 


ALTHOUGH the production of Mr. H. A. Jones’s Saznzls and 
Strners at the VAUDEVILLE has occasioned some disappointment, 
there are features in this work of one of the authors of Zhe Srlver 
Atug which afford ground for congratulation to those who are 


anxious to see a genuine revival of our drama. Its thread of story, 
it is true, issomewhat wanting in freshness and ingenuity, being no 
other than the old tale of ensnared innocence and sad_ repentance 
which furnishes the theme of Goldsmith’s immortal novelette. 
Added to this, the subject is set forth rather crudely, as would be 
felt at once by any spectator who can recall the impression made by 
Mr. Wills’s Offvfa when that beautiful play, aided by admirable 
acting and a lovely mdse-en-seéne, was produced at the Court 
Theatre some years ago. On the other hand, there is a true 
comedy vein in many of the characters, and, what is. still 
more important, there is evidence both of the courage and the 
faculty to observe and depict actual life which are unhappily 
very rare, as yet, among our living dramatists. Mr. Pinero, in spite 
of all his irritating perversities, decidedly possesses these qualities. 
They are exhibited, however, with more completeness in Mr. Jones’s 
sketches of the little community of fellow-worshippers at Bethel 
Chapel, in the small provincial town of Stcepleford. The meek and 
simple old minister, Jacob Fletcher, played by Mr. Thorne sympa- 
thetically, though with no great fertility of resource ; Prabble, who 
objects to his pastor’s temporary successor because his views on pre- 
destination are, in his opinion, “‘ wrong,” and who thought that the 
minister of his choice ought to oblige him by denouncing the Co- 
operative Stores from the pulpit ; Uncle Bamberry, who comes to 
chapel ignorantly sententious and resplendent in frock coat and brand 
new corduroys : old Peter Greenacre, with his wagging head, his 
piping voice, his passion for liquor, and his obsequious attendance 
on the chapel dignitaries: are all sketches clearly from the life. We 
cannot say that they are ill-naturedly conceived. Even the odious 

amuel Hoggard, who uses his outward air of piety fora cloak, while 
he alternately cants and snarls—a powerful portrait in the hands of 


that artistic actor, Mr. Mackintosh—is fairly counterbalanced by. 


Mr. Frederick Thomas’s simple, honest collector of pew-rents, and 
more than counterbalanced by the kindly, uncomplaining: minister, 
whom Hoggard drives from his post fora time by exposing the 
terrible secret of his daughter’s shame. There is much more in all 
this than can be taught in that apprenticeship to stagecraft which 
may yet suffice to teach the trick of effective construction—albeit 
effective construction is an indispensable condition of stage success. 
The Vaudeville company, though a good one in its way, is hardly 
equal to the presentation of a play which depends on serious inte 
rests. Mr. Conway nevertheless exhibits unusual power and con- 
centration in the thankless part of the gay and heartless Captain 
Fanshawe, whom Mr. Henry Neville (who is but ill-provided with 
opportunities for effective acting) is perpetually threatening with 
portentous looks and attitudes, but with no result. Miss Cissy 
Grahame, as the Minister’s daughter, is pretty and interesting, but 
Jacks both force and pathos. Mr. E. M. Robson’s Prabble, Mr. 
Lestocq’s Peter, and Mr. Grove’s Uncle Bamberry, are thoroughly 
well studied efforts in the way of character-acting. Similar praise, 
with a further recognition of a very agreeable comeliness and winning 
manner, is due to Miss Kate Phillips for her performance of the part 
of the Minister’s housekeeper. 

Mr. Walter Browne's farcical comedy, entitled 4 It Day, pro- 
duced originally at a madénée at the Vaudeville, has been reproduced 
at the Galery, where its abundant but rather boisterous humours 
have the advantage of a far more efficient company. It appears to 
afford much amusement to Mr. Hollingshead’s patrons, and thus to 
form an excellent introduction to the real business of the evening, 
which we need hardly say is a burlesque extravaganza, Little fra 
Diavolo, with Miss E. Farren, Mr. Royce, Miss Gilchrist, and 
the rest of the Gaiety Company, has been revived this week, with 
abundant indications that the theatrical season has now commenced 
in earnest, 

The ‘new and original sensational drama,” in six acts and eight 
tableaux, which was produced at the SURREY on Monday evening, 
with the title of Ze Svs of the City, proves to be for the most part 
anew combination of elements more or less familiar in’ suburban 
melodrama, A murder on the Epsom racecourse on the night after 
a Derby, and a representation of the “ Ilealtherics,” are among the 
freshest of its numberless startling and picturesque effects. ~The 
acting is rather above the suburban standard. Mr. George Conquest, 


AFTER THE Disclosures in the trial of the actions brought by 
Mrs. Weldon against Dr. Forbes Winslow and Dr. Semple, there 
was a general expression of opinion that an amendment was required 
in the Lunacy Laws, especially as the presiding judges spoke with 
surprise and indignation of the facilities which they afforded for the 
confinement in lunatic asylums of persons not at all insane. 
Nothing, however, has been heard of the intention of any competent 
member of cither branch of the Legislature to introduce a measure 
for the improvement of proceedings in lunacy ; and meanwhile the 
effect of the revelations in Mrs, Weldon’s case has seemingly been 
to develop an evil the very opposite of that for which it was hoped 
they would suggest a remedy. Medical men are now so frightened 
by the result of Mrs, Weldon’s prosecutions that there is a general 
indisposition among them to sign certificates of insanity, except in the 
case of the lunacy being both dangerous and unmistakable; and one of 
them, of considerable experience in the treatment of insanity, points 
to the peril involved in the existence of ‘a number of wandering 
creatures who are crazy enough to invite protection, but too intelli- 
gent withal to secure it.’ He suggests accordingly—and_ the 
suggestion seems well worthy of consideration—that since the Legis- 
lature appoints a Public Prosecutor of (alleged) criminals, it ought to 
appoint public investigators or inspectors (versed in the speciality) of 
cases of alleged lunacy when the insanity is of a difficult and doubtful 
character. 

Tie THAMES CONSERVANCY are at last bestirring themselves to 
check the over-speed of steam Jaunches on the Thames, <A ‘Ted- 
dington .owner of one, summoned at their instance before the 
Hampton magistrate for thus endangering the ordinary boat naviga- 
tion ofthe river, was fined 4os., including costs, not a very severe 
penalty. 

At CHELSEA, the claimant of a vote for the borough was opposed 
by the overseers on the ground that he had been sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment. He had served his time, and the revising 
barrister admitted his claim, remarking that his status was restored 
unless he was a ticket-of-leave man, and on this point no evidence 
seems to have been adduced. 

PATRICK FRANE, a miner, has been charged at the Whitchaven 
police court, with the dynamite outrage at Cleator Moor, on the 3oth 
August, reported in this column at the time. He is in the employ- 
ment of the mine owner, whose manager’s house was the object of 
the explosion. It appeared in evidence that sometimes two pack- 
ages of dynamite, containing 36 charges, were delivered to him for 
mining purposes. The Bench was of opinion that a prima facie case 
had been made out against him, and he was remanded until Monday. 

AN ATTEMPT is being made to raise a fund for the defence of 
Captain Dudley and his fellow survivors of the ill-fated AXenonette. 

Tuk JupGesutp of a Birmingham County Court, worth 1,500/, 
a year, has been conferred by the Lord Chancellor on Mr. M. D. E, 
T. Chalmers, junior counsel to the Board of Trade, and a revising 
barrister. 

Tits BENCHERS OF ‘THE MippLe TEeMPLe will, as is their com- 
mendable custom, throw open their gardens to the public, on the 
occasion of their annual chrysanthemum show, which in consequence 
of favouring circumstances is to begin this year a fortnight earlier 
than usual, 


ro 


AN AppLe TREE near the castle at Richmond, Yorkshire, has 
just burst into blossom for the second time this year, owing to the 
mild, fine weather. ; : 

SUGAR is now so extraordinarily cheap, that it is proposed to use 
it largely for fattening cattle and pigs. Common sugar is down to 
a penny per Ib., and raw Indian has lately been sold at seven 
shillings per ewt. In feeding stock upon sugar, it is as well to 
begin with a quarter of a pound per dic, gradually increasing this 
toa pound a day, which should be dissolved in warm water, and 
for cattle and horses mixed with their chaff or chopped hay and 
straw. A correspondent says that a pound of sugar is now cheaper 
than a pound of linseed cake, than which it is two or three times as 
valuable for fattening purposes. Sugar would go very well with 
ensilage in feeding stock, and the present cheapness may be the 
means of adding one more to the regular list of stock foods, the 
increase in which is undoubtedly benelicial and encouraging to those 
who are going in for stock-keeping, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Construction, River St. Marie, Algoma District,—2. Methodist Church, Garden River Settlement.—3. Canadian Pacific Line in Construction.—4. Church's Landing, River 
a SO St Mattes. A Sketch by the Way.—6. Part of Garden River Settlement of Chippewa Indians.—7. Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches, Garden River Settlement. : 
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CANAD‘AN PACIFIC RAILWAY &.S. SS ALBERTA,’ 
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ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE (CONVERTED INTO A RAILWAY-STATION) 


A TISIT TO INISHKEA 


On the coast of Mayo, several miles north-west of Achil, 
lies the Isle of Inishkea. Probably few persons are aware 
that the inhabitants of this isle are governed by a ‘ King.’ 
Such, however, is the fact ; and here this potentate dispenses 
law and justice after his own fashion—shrewdly, too—and 
exercises supreme authority over his ‘‘subjects.” The 
Inishkea islanders have, moreover, a wooden idol, Jeft by a 
holy priest of yore, w hich they say watches over their 
welfare at sea; and they have a delightful conceit that a 
crane has lived there alone without mate or offspring, old a s 
the stars, and that there it is, and there it will he, till dooms- 
day! But O! Inishkea! thou art famed for more than 
these, for is it not here that the delicious albeit dangerous 
erathitr is made in such perfection, 


Insula Tnishkea scriptis ut fama priorum, 
Credula commendat, regio qua prominet Irras, 


Oceani in fluctus grus est ab orisine rertm, 

Unica, sideribus minime consumpesr Coavis. 
To this interesting isle I recently made a trip with some 
friends. We embarked at an early hour in a “corrack,” at 
Dugort, and, rowing to the hooker chartered for the occasion, 
we quickly set sail. The cliffs of Slievemore looked truly 
sublime as we sped beneath their grim shadows—past the 
weird seal caves—past the desolate strang of Anagh, to 
Saddle-Head, where we turn the vessel’s course direct for 
Inishkea. Anon we pass Devilaun, and duly arrive at 
Inishkea, and anchor the craft in the bay fronting the 
village. A“ corrack” puts out from shore, and we dis- 
embark. 

Our first visit is to the ‘‘ King.” He gave usa hearty 
cead mille failthe, introduced us to his “Queen” and two 
strapping ‘‘Princesses,” and insisted on having our pro- 
visions prepared in his cabin. We then made a tour of the 
sland, and found many objects of interest. On returning 


’ 


to the village we find that a dance is to be given in our 
honour, so we quickly dine and prepare for the fun, Our 
skipper, standing on an inverted tub, constitutes himself 
M.C. 

“Get your Nora Creinas,” he cries; and soon three ol 
our party are jigging away with the two Princesses and an- 
other maid, to the tune of ‘‘ The Sailor on the Rock.” 

‘Reel off,” cries the skipper. ** Back again. 

your duck now,” is the order. ‘‘As ye were, and so are ; 
while the pattering on the boards, the squeaking fiddle, and 
the grunts from the drowsy pig under the bed re-echo to the 


Swing 


noisy plaudits of the crowd. ‘*Och! Hoorvo! That's the 
touch!” 
**More power to ye! Ach! Ya-ha!” till it is over. 


‘‘Bravely done!” ‘Good Inck to you, girls, but you are 
rare dancers.” : 

‘Ah! sir, not at all.” 

The ball goes merrily on till time warns us to depart. We 
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starting - place, followed by the entire 


go down to the 
thanking our royal host and distributing 


population, and, after 


largesse among some of his men, we hurry on board. As the 
houker gets under weigh we fire a salute ‘with guns, rifles, and 
revolvers together, replied to by loud cheers from those on shore ; 
and the last we hear is the voice of the old King as he stands fore- 
most in the crowd, and, nearly knee-deep in the water, wishes us a 
E. WrLpoNn 


kindly ‘ good-speed.” 


AFTER an exceptionally long summer autumn came upon us rather 
suddenly, and though the sun shines brightly and even hotly over- 
head, the air, morning and evening, is very chilly, and frosty nights 
are causing anxiety to amatcur gardeners. Many of our readers 
have summer garments in good preservation, and are desirous to 
wear them for a few weeks to come ; they can very well do so by 
adopting new flannel under-garments. 

This 1s a month when we should thoroughly overlook our under- 
wear of every description, and endeavour to spare a substantial sum 
of moncy to put everything in complete order, as latér on we shall 
require all that we can afford for outward apparel. ‘Those of our 
readers who cannot wear fine merino vests—which are to be pre- 
ferred froma sanitary point of view to any other—can substitute 
pearl-white washing silk ; but they should make up their minds to 
one or the other, and not adopt one for morning and the other for 
evening, as, after walking or riding and getting warm, the check 
produced by the silk replacing the flannel is very pernicious. With 
regard to flannel petticoats, it is well to have a’sct for the morning, 
scarlet, pink, or blue, with scallops worked in the colour to match, 
whilst for the evening they should be of the purest white, daintily 
embroidered in filoselle, and cdged with Valenciennes or forchon 
lace. It is false economy to send flannel petticoats to the ordinary 
wash ; they should be dry-cleaned, and will come home éach time 
for many months, even years, looking as good as new. 

Two pairs of well-fitting corsets, made to measure, one for 
morning and the other for evening, form expensive items in this 
month's programme ; but they also, if clerned skilfully, 
durable, I-qually expensive ‘and far more important are the boots 
and shoes, 

A West End firm has just introduced gaiters for ladies’ wear, 
which are not only very comfortable and conv énient, but also very 
natty. They are called ‘‘spatts,” an abbreviation of spatter, and 
are made after the model of those worn by the Gordon Highlanders, 
in black or dark waterproof cloth, buttoned on the outside, reaching 
mid-leg, and with straps under the foot. The great advantage of 
these gaiters is that they are less weighty and more easily removed 
than many-buttoned high boots, and may be worn with shoes (cork 
soled) when the weather is fine, as they protect the tops of the feet, 
and, being lined with white flannel, do not soil the stockings. 

Another speciality of the season is the brown medicated flannel, 
which keeps away chilblains, and is very grateful to all who suffer 
from cold feet or rheumatism. It is used for lining shoes or boots, 
and is warm without being overheating. Scarlet morocco shoes are 
very fashionable this season, and look pretty as they peep out from 
beneatha black or dark-coloured costume. In Paris it is quite the 
rage to have boots of the same material as the costume, goloshed 
with leather or kid of the same colour, when worn for walking ; but 
for evening, when they are made of brocade, satin, or velvet, the 
Queen Anne shoes are the most suitable. 

The Acvue dela Alode gives a description of “The Excursion 
Dress ” as worn at the /aéles @’h5te in and out of Paris, by travellers 
who do not care to be encumbered with much luggage, and yet like 
to look nice. The material of summer serge or nun’s veiling, nut 
brown or café att /ait colour, on which are scattered tiny crescents 
of silk, blue, red, old gold, and green, made with a polonaise 
gathered at the neck into a collar of pale blue silk, under a crossed 
Jichit of the same shade ; the skirt is raised at the sides in round 
pleats, fastened under a puff of full pleatings ; petticoat of red silk 
with several tucks; a sash of red velvet attached at the waist, 
under the arms, is fastened at the side with a fancy brooch. Very 
high-crowned hat, the “Isabelle,” of fine straw, lined with 
marone-coloured far, no brim at the back, but a visor-pointed 
front; under the brim a wreath of roses or of shaded geraniums 3 
a bouquet of the same flowers at the back in place of the curtain, 
no bows or ends of ribbon, 

Amongst the new dress materials which we saw in the course of 
our fowrnee for this month were: Electric blue beige, embroidered 
in cardinal spots and dark blue with spots as large as half-sovercigns 
in gold-coloured silk ; plain materials to match. 

Frieze in all the newest colours and shades, more especially that 
known as red-chocolate, and dahlia. 

Broché velveteen, which is woven not stamped, a very great 
improvement, as is also the twilled back velveteen, which can 
scarcely be distinguished from the velvet, the pile of which will not 
wear off. French merino will be more worn than cashmere this 
season ; it is not only a very soft, but also one of the least expensive 
of its tribe. ‘*Drap de Fins” is a pretty material made with 
horizontal cords. Cashmere Velours is made in all the new 
colours, with velvet and velveteens to match : Terry tweed, and 
Ottoman woollen material will be much worn, as well as a soft and 
clegant fabric in wool, on which are stripes of velvet in groups of 
seven, For draping over woollen or velveteen materials a satin 
duchesse with tiny raised designs, is very fashionable. 

We saw some natty litle short jackets in stockingette cloth, with 
a braided vest, and trimmed with a wide braid, in beaver cloth, 
double-breasted, and fastened with large bone buttons. ‘The frock- 
coat shape will be much worn this season, braided @ Za mtlilatre, 
Feather trimming, with a chenille fancy centre, has a novel effect. 
A very handsome pelisse was made of Ottoman silk, with panels of 
plush and very rich fassementerte. 

A travelling mantle in Kyrrl cloth was trimmed very stylishly 
with plush panels, A simple and useful travelling cloak was made 
of checked cloth, with a cape, the corners of which were turned up 
to form sleeves. A costume of olive-green cashmere serge was 
made with a plain font and drapery of satinette with little tufts of 
plush. 

A blue serge had pointed panels of cardinal satin. A very stylish 
dinner dress was of shot figured silk, leather coloured and brown ; the 
skirt was cashmere of the lighter shade, draped with brown on the 
left side were three very wide loops of brown velvet, graduated in 
length.—Another dinner dress fora youthful matron was a tasteful 
combination of Sicilian, grenadine, and Spanish lace, touched up 
with scarlet terry ribbon.—For young girls the plain full skirts in 
muslin, grenadine, or Nun’s cloth, with tucks of numerous rows of 
velvet ina contrasting colour, will be worn for home dinner dresses 
xy unceremonious visiting, A Swiss bodice in velvet with a full 
nuslin tucker, gathered into a velvet band at the throat, and sleeves 
o the elbow, finished off with a triple row of lace. 

Tt was most satisfactory to sec at one house specially devoted to 
‘oung fulks’ adornments, fashions really prepared for children, not 
Yicas of grown-up people. Tor a mite of four years old was a 
ide costume of ruby velvet and cashmere serge, with a broad satin 
With this was to be worna cream felt hat trimmed with 
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_ fusing, but they tend to show 


plush.—A charming little pelisse for a baby of eighteen months 
was of cream-coloured fancy cloth, trimmed with real Yak lace 
and satin ribbon, a cream | rench beaver hat, trimmed with terry 
velvet. Tor an infant was a soft cream velvet bonnet trimmed with 
satin ribbon, to be worn with a cream cloth pelisse and cape, 
trimmed with velvet.—A costume fit for a fairy queen was of rich 
cardinal plush, made with box pleats at the back, a full satin puffed 
front of satin reaching nearly to the hem, a satin sash from the side 
under the arms tied in full bows at the back. Cream beaver hat 
and feathers, trimmed with plush.—A_ very stylish dress which 
would rejoice the heart of a twelve-year-old schoolgirl was made of 
wine-cotoured }*rench merino, with a tucked skirt, ; slightly full in 
front, and very full at the back ; fussily draped, ending at the waist 
with six rows of fine gathers. Yoke bodice,.nicely lolded sash of 
satin tied in two large bows ; puffed sleeves to the elbow, and then 
tight to the wrist. —l or nursery or schoolroom wear was an overall, 
a real blessing not only to mothers, but also to the juvenile wearers. 
It was made in dark blue serge, the skirt quite loose gathered into 
a saddle, feather stitched with red silk, an ample sash of the 
material tied in two large bows and ends. A thoroughly comfort- 
able garment.—Here we also saw some very stylish and original 
tea gowns. One was of bronze green cashmere trimmed with two 
narrow frills of the material, edged with wide coffee-coloured lace, 
gathered to the waist at back, and trimmed with satin ribbon 


to match, 
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Tue Harvest is annually the subject of some half-a-dozen letters 
from gentlemen whose observations for a long number of years have 
given them a fair title to the name of authorities. Of these the last 
to print his estimate is Sir John Lawes, whose practical experiments 
give a very special value to his views. The opinion expressed of the 
harvest of 1884 reads unfavourably at first, for the yield is put at 
293% bushels only, which is the lowest authoritative estimate yet 
published. Closer attention to Sir John Law figures, however, 
shows that he thinks this year’s crop three bushels above the mean, 
which is about the view of most other writers. The difference 
comes in on the subject of what is an average, Sir John Lawes says 
2636 bushels in a period of thirty years. Nearly every other autho- 
rity says 29, or at least 28. Here, then, we have an explanation of 
the low figures for the present year.—A correspondent reminds us 
of an omitted harvest return—the wheat produce of the City of 
London! Four self-sown grains close to Kleet Street having ger- 
minated were allowed to grow, and thirty ears resulted on the 20th 
of July, the plants being thirty inches high. Wheat is well known 
as a hardy plant, but it has seldom had a more severe struggle for 
existence than in the smoke of London, 

Tuk Mrpnanp AGRICULTURAL SHOW was held Jast week at 
Alfreton, in Derbyshire, and the number of entries was very satis- 
factory, showing eighty-one increase on 1883. Among the attrac- 
tions were a number of Scotch stock belonging to the Marquis of 
Hartington, These were not for competition. The cattle, horse, 
sheep, and pig classes were more than fully sustained, at last year’s 
level of merit. Mr. Palmer Morewood, of Alfreton Hall, took first 
honours for shorthorns ; while Mr. Joseph Critchlow and Mr. Byron 
were the most successful exhibitors of horses. The annual ploughing 
contest in connection with the Society was held ina field adjoining 
the showyard, and there were also pony races and horse-jumping 
prizes, A dinner took place in the evening; and, amid gencral 
satisfaction, the 1884 mecting came to a close. 

IJorsxs, At Rugby last week there was a smali but very fine 
show of horses; while at Northallerton there was a Show which 
may fairly be described as both large and finc.—At the Pocklington 
Horse Show there was a good turn-out in most of the classes.—-At 
Hay the entries numbered 335, and the yearlings were especially 
good. The roadsters were disappointing. —A good show of foals at 
Chester was aided by the Duke of Westminster’s exhibits; while 
another Foal Show, held at Heckington, was the occasion of some 
most promising youngsters being shown.—The Warwickshire Cart 
Horse Society held their first Show at Warwick the other day, but 
their friends must own to some disappointment.—The Ashbourne 
Cart Horse Show, on the other hand, has been singularly interesting 
and successful.—A fair Show has also been held at Brigg, and a 
very good exhibition at Stokesley. 

Hay. Some experiments have recently been made, to show 
the comparative value of good hay for stock. Asa result it is esti- 
mated that 100 Ibs. of hay equal 275 Ibs. of green maize, 400 Ibs. of 
green clover, 175 Ibs. of raw potatoes, 300 Ibs. of carrots, 504 Ibs. 
of turnips, §4 lbs. of rye, 46 Ibs. of wheat, 59 lbs. of oats, 57 Ibs. of 
maize, 64 Ibs. of buckwheat, 45 lbs. of beans, 68 Ibs. of acorns, 
167 lbs. of chaff, 59 lbs. of linsced, 105 Ibs. of wheat bran, and 
339 Ibs. of mangel wurzel. ‘These comparisons are somewhat con- 
that, for convenience and use, hay 
should always hold its own against roots and green crops. On the 
other hand, in times when grain is abnormally cheap, the advantage 
of feeding it largely to stock are clearly seen from the chemist’s 
figures above quoted. 

CAKE FORCATTLE, Serious complaints are being made that the 
oil-cakes, both of linseed and cotton-seed, which of late years have 
been procurable in the public market, are too frequently of an inferior 
quality. Many brands of cake, although free from impure mixture, 
are so hard pressed that the percentage of oil is very small. The 
perfection of the crushing machinery of some of our makers, who 
are careful enough in only using clean seed, is lowering the value of 
their cake to farmers. There is also an enormous amount of stale 
and impure oil-cake offered for sale. This cake is, doubtless, bought 
from the bigger dealers by Jess scrupulous persons, who, by touting 
and low offers, succeed in inducing many farmers to buy. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE is heavily taxed’ in the high charges 
for transport, which were universal, and which even now exist in 
part, on nearly all lines, except, perhaps, the-Great Eastern, A 
reform in this respect is being claimed as a favour to-day, but the 
agricultural interest is becoming thoroughly roused upon the subject, 
and the question may become a demand for a right to-morrow. A 
table has just been published showing the charges for the ca riage 
of hops on the leading railways, contrasting side by side therewith 
such charges as alone would—presumably—be legal under the 
judgment recently given in ‘‘ Berry 7 The Chatham and Dover 
Railway.” The legal charge ranges from three-fourths down to two- 
fifths of the companies’ tariffs, and averages little more than one-half 
of what is now exacted. 

Srock FEEDING. With an Imperial average of less than four- 
and-thirty shillings, it is not surprising that farmers are preparing to 
use a considerable quantity of wheat upon the farm, whether in the 
form of wheat meal—a most fattening and useful article for pigs—or 
of grain artificially sprouted. One obvious disadvantage—which, 
however, will, we believe, be pretty generally accepted—is that, 
under the Agricultaral Holdings Act, as well as under almost every 
farm agreement or lease, no claim for compensation can be brought 
forward with respect to the consumption of such produce. Going 
direct iow the held and bam to the manger and the trough, such 


produce is by no means always measured ; while, even if measured, 
vouchers for quantity, and still more for value, woukl not. be such 
as the landlord could fairly be asked to accept. 


Tie important article in the National Neview this month is 
© The Value of Redistribution,” by the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
paper deals almost entirely with electoral statistics, His lordship 
contends that if even in 18So there had been a fair apportionment of 
seats, the Conservatives would at the General Election in that year 
have been stronger by thirty-five than they actually were. By 
enfranchisement without redistribution, the noble Marquis thinks, 
the Conservative party would lose in all forty-seven seats, counting 
ninety-four votes on a division in the event of a fresh General 
Election. Te adds, however, “‘I do not give these computations 
as in any sense a prediction of the future. The elements of varia- 
tion and uncertainty, which no computations can ever approximately 
measure, are too large to make a forecast possible. But these 
figures do show the momentous s‘gnificance of the question whether 
we are to have a redistribution or not; and whether, if we have 
one, it is to be fair. They show that, whatever the influence of the 
Conservative party may be, whatever measure of success or failure 
awaits them, a just solution of the question of redistribution means 
to them a difference in ‘their favour of some hundred votes in the 
House of Commons. If there be no fair redistribution, be our 
party prosperous or unlucky, it ay pears that in either case we shall 
be defrauded of from eighty-nine to a hundred and thirty votes to 
which, on the mere principle of numerical representation, we should 
have an indefeasible right.” The noble Marquis puts his view of 
the political crisis clearly and powerfully, and deserves to be read 
carefully by those who desire to know the nature of the grievance 
against Mr. Gladstone which the Conservatives deem themselves to 
have.—“* Italian Social Live,” by A. Gallenga, ascribes a deticicney 
of moral fibre and manliness in Italians to some extent to the 
utterly mischievous system of training in vogue for the young 
in Italy. 

yee tien Julius H. Seelye contributes to the North American 
Review a thoughtful paper on “ Moral Character in Politics.” He 
comments on the fact that Democrats and Republicans in the 
States are no longer separated by any question of principle, and 
that party names have lost their old significance. Ile then proceeds 
to descant on the circumstance that President Lincoln, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Prince Bismarck, three of the most prominent statesmen 
of modern times, have had their actions motived by faith in right, 
and not by expediency, His opinion of Mr, Gladstone, coming as 
it does across the Atlantic, is interesting. ‘The most prominent 
quality of his statesmanship,” declares President Scelve, ‘is its high 
moral ground. He would control nations as individuals should be 
controlled—by the highest moral principle. Ills aims in this 
respect sometimes seem too high to be attained, and he has not 
unfrequently been called unpractical in his views : but he follows on 
unfalteringly, confronting questions more difficult than any other 
statesman of the present hour is forced to meet, but facing them 
calmly, answering them ccurageously, as his lofty moral principle 
directs, believing that nothing is ever settled till it is settled right, 
and that right and truth and love can settle all thing 
this, there are two other excellent papers in this Review, 
Philosophy of Conversion” and * The Origin of Yellow Fever.” 

In Harfer’s there is little that is new. The more important 
papers are continuations of articles begun before. Mr. Charles 
Hildreth, however, gives ‘*A Reminiscence of Mr. Darwin,” which 
confirms the general impression that Mr. Darwin was as amiable 
and estimable in private life as he was distinguished in the world of 
science.—The two short stories are rather feeble, and, therefore, 
not up to the average of Harpers. 

A very charming descriptive paper appears in Longman’s this 
month by James Anthony lroude, entitled Norway Once More.” 
Mr. Froude is evidently as much at home when deseribing grand 
and beautiful scenery as when presenting us with vivid pictures of 
the men and women of the sixteenth century. Ele and his friends 
in a private yacht sought out places unfrequented and uncontami- 
nated by ordinary tourists, and found all that their hearts could 
desire, especially in the way of fishing. Ife indulges in political 
gossip, too. In the Fjords his party heard about the action of the 
Peers on the Franchise Bill. “For my own particular,” says 
Mr. Froude, ‘I was conscious of pleasure greater than [had ever 
expected to receive from any political incident in the remainder of 
my life. In the first place, it is always agreeable to see men behave 
courageously. The Peers had refused to walk any more through 
Coventry with halters about their necks. In the next, it would, one 
way or another, bring another sham to an end,” &e. Then he is 
off to talk about the binders, and leaves them again to criticise in 
terms of unmeasured contempt ‘Le Pere Goriot,” which, strangely 
enough, he now read for the first time. Besides Mr. Froude's 
paper, there is much good matter in Longman’ s, 

“John Cann’s Treasure,” in Cornhill, is a weird story, very much 
on the same psychological lines as ** The Curate of Churnside ” in 
the last number. The author is singularly ingenious, too, in pto- 
ducing a succession of surprises. ‘¢’The Sanatorium of the Southern 
Ocean” is a well-written account of Auckland, New Zealand. 

———_-—_—>—____. 

“THE GRAPHIC” IN THE Heart oF AFRICA, Our 
artist, Mr. H. H. Johnston, writes on July rith from Chagga, 
Kilimanjaro :—TI am just sending this letter by an unexpected 
chance to the coast to let you know of my safe arrival and 
advantageous settlement on the slopes of this magnificent mountain. 
I have been here about three week , or little more, and thoroughly 
enjoy the cool and bracing climate—so different from the damp heat 
of Zanzibar. I have presented several coloured prints from Ze 
Graphic to Mandara, the ruling chief of Chagga, and with the most 
happy effect. His walled hut is now hung with ‘Cherry Ripe? 
and other Christmas, plates. Whenever Mandara sends me an ox 
to eat or a cow to milk [ return the more wsthetic gift of A Type 
of Beauty,* or some whimsical drawing by Caldecott, «AAs Mandara 
is shrewdly speculative, when he has feasted his eyes on your 
productions he does not allow his Wives to keep them—save one or 
two—but trades them again into the interior, so that some of your 
plates, could they speak, would have strange travels to tell of, and 
will have penetrated certainly where no reader of The Graphic has 
ever been. Might I ask for an occasional current number to be 
Sent to my address at Zanzibar? You have no idea what interest 
these savages take in your w ood-cuts— especially when such thines 
as trains, steamers, &c., are illustrated. LV dike this country 
immensely, I have got an estate here (purchased for 300 yards of 
ee six handkerchiefs, and a bag of beads), which ane. GN 
Solty eee as SuNyecit it could only be transported 

¥ to an English: shire.” In my ‘garden? two waterfalls 
respectively: seveitiy anil Siew feet Meh, das thragch mele 
tapestried with Maiden-hair ferns, and Magniticent forests cloth : the 
sides of the ravines, wherein [ pass the heat of the day, My hotKe 
is re 5,000 ie above sea level, and 3,000 above the neighbour 

@ plains i Sra the oe : 

Tien Ea mae ® temperature comparable to that of a 


“ 
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MAPLE and CO. NEW SHOW ROOMS. 


Marte and CO. NEW SHOW ROOMS. 


jam and CO. ADDITIONAL SHOW ROOMS. 


ADDITIONAL SHOW ROOMS. 


we and CO. 

OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have OPENED the NEW 
N EXTENSION of their FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, making an‘ 
aidition of rhacre, including fourteen new Show-Rooms, tor the display of High-Class 
Furniture. 

APLE and CO”S FURNISHING ESTAB. 
ACRES OF SHOW- 


FUEN 


MAPDCR & (OO. 


OTTENHAM OURT 
aE C 


LONDON, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 


ISHING 
IN THE WORLD. 


R 04D, 


10,000 BEDSTEADS 


MAPLE and CO. MANUFACTURERS. 


MAPLE and CO. ART FURNITURE. 


ADAMS’ DESIGNS. 


MAPLE and CO. 


MAPLE and CO. LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CQ. have at the present time a most 
wonderful assortment of new and artistic furniture on show, An illustrated 
catalogue, containing the price of every article required in furnishing, post free. 


MAPLE and CO., 145, Tottenham Court Road, 
MANUFACTURERS of 


LISHMEN |. abe Lattest in, the orld ae 

3 for the display of First-class Furniture, ready for i ediate 

BOS : Braluus eeEEY day trom all parts of the globe. No fumilycoueht BRASS and IRON BE? ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY, 
wer fore viewing th collection of household requ » it being 

(aeof the sights in London, ‘To Export Merchants an unusual advantage ‘IN (STOCK,.* 


onered. Having large space, all goods are packed on the premises by 
need packers, 


Ny 


8 (5,000 to select from) CARPETS, 
PERSIAN (Superior Qualities) CARPETS. 
pyD14AN (in all sizes) CARPETS 


M4 
quality, 


aw 
mearpets, especially Turkey. 


RTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTI 


UES 


should not fail to see the 590 specimen RUC md CARPETS 
colby Messts, MAPLI dCOVS Agent in Pe and Now on view 
q Totte n Court_Road. A Pe 1 Rug, the most 


e Show, Rooms, 
sible of all Presents: 


srsian, Pri 


ev Carpet, a lasting pleasure. 
ind CO. 


a 


ery 


I trom gos. to £100.-MAPLE a 


CARPETS, BRUSSELS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ARPETS.—1,oco Pieces of “ Manufacturer’s 

ey Best ame Brussels Carpets itt 2s. rd. and 3s. 44d. per yard. CATALOGUES 
oo sare regularly sold at 3s. 9d. and gs, 
OTICE.—_MAPLE and CO. have SPECIAL Post Free. 


EXTRA QUALITIES of BRUSS 
Tapted for hiirdest wear. at acsmall inere 


a ‘lries in colouring. -—MAPLE and CO. 
‘O23 6-b- READY FOR USE. 3,0o00inSTOCK. 


as produced thirty years 
ed cost. Newest designs 


A great var'ety of Patterns to. select, from, of the best quality, but 
Herns, Carpet, 15 by in ft. 3 in., price s0s., which can be laid 
day as ordaied, —MAPLIE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London 


CHINA 


PLE and CO. have the largest assortment 
t Hungar Doulton, Doulton Fayence, Silicon Doulton, and 
In LES, also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sévres, 


“PATENT 


The WOVEN 


sleeping arrangement 
corrosion, and p: 
This Mattre 


igs oom, 
with in 


nent, 23s. 6! 


DERS for EXPORTATION to any part of 


WIRE MATTRESS is a stron 
and woven by a Patented pr 
is secured. 


From 8s. od. 


500 BED ROOM SUITES, from ss. to 150 guineas. 
BED ROOM SUITE in Solid Walnut, consists 


of 4 ft. wardrobe, 3 ft. 6 in, chest drawers, marble-top washstand, 
toilet table with glass, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, and three chairs. 
This suite is manufactured by Map.e and Co.'s new machinery, lately 
erected. Complete suite, £10 15s. 


to 55 Guineas. 


At 
- 
a_i) 
aN NN 


Ny 
os 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE 
WOVE MATTRESS, complete : 


3 ft. 50s.; 3 ft. Gin., sss. ; 4ft., 638.; 4 ft. 6in., 67s. 6d. 
Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead : 
3ft., 17s. od.; 3ft. 6in., ars. 6d.; 4ft., 238. od.; 4 ft. 6in., 26s. od. 
M ATTRESS,” 


and wonderful fabric of fine wire, so interlocked 
WEAVING that an, ELASTIC and PERFECT 
ring wire used is carefully tinned, effectually preventing 


W OVEN WIRE 


ocess of diagonal DOUBLE 
The hard s 


ittractive and silver-like appearance. 


CT SPRING BED, AND BE MADE 


in yachts and ships because of their cleanliness. 


MA4PLE and CO., Manovfacturers of First Class Furniture, 


have arrived. 


the Work) packed) carefully on the premises, and forwarded on 
rendttiuce or Loadoa reference. LONDON and PARIS 
- | 0 i Regent Street. 
—e 
>, = n 
oe, eh PARIS FASHIONS.—New Pattern 
Se a ut MANTLES and COSTUMES 
ae we s JAY’S, Regent Street. 
“V/* Charming Rinelots. i 


Hinde’s Latened 
Hair Curling Pins, 
reless’s Latent.) 

Simpler, Surer, and 

Much more effective 
“Than Curling Irons, 

, Comfortable and Invisible, 
Simplicity itself. 

Mus. Laxarry writes: 
“Tn ten minutes they 

Muke a perfect 


a 
+ 


cn 


Maker Od 


pet 


th Frisette.” 

‘ Sold everywhere, 

s In 6d. and 1s, boxes, 

j Or Sample box Free 

a 7 stamps, from J, Careless, 
os Harborne, Birmingham, 4 
x 4 Beware of miserable 


PS (iM, I:nitations, 


| ONGH'S 
DR. DE J 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 
The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 
CONSUMPTION any DISEASES or tie CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. DR. SINCLAIR _COGHILL, 


SIR 

voy 2 Evs'chin to the Westminster Hospital. Phys. Royal Nat. Hosp. for Consumption: \ Sutner, 
y jee owdue of Dry de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod “T have convinced myself that Mn u greta ane 
AT ONT as. ay therapeutic agent in a number of | the various forms of Strumons 1 ; Cy é pan a 
. fly of an exhaustive character, has been | Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil poss S$ greater 
he world of me therapeutic efhicacy than any ot 
Wa remedy of gy with which I am acquainte 

A\tlections of the noted, ina large number of ¢ 


her Cod Liver Oil, 


t power in the treat- 
Throat and Larynx, 


i i i 
dle to retain or digest 


0 nption of the latter, where ivwill | protested th ad never been 1 ret di 
when ev cyte else fails.” other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. de Jongh’s Ou was eat 
: i only tolerated, but taken readily, and with markec 


bencfit. 
DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Mat. Med.. London Hospital. : 
“Dr. de jongh’s Light-Brown, Cod. Liver Oil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, not 
yin Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but ina 
t number of cases to which the Profession is 
sxtending its use.” 


d.; Quarts, §s., by all Chemists and Druggists 


_ DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 


ps for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 
von awe of the great reputation 
drown Cod Liver Oil introduced 
by Dr. de Jongh, and_ have 
the utmost confidence. IT have 
O} y useful in cases of 
especially in Laryngeal Disease 
sumption,” 


Seid Oxzy in Capsuted Impeniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46 


ANSAR, HARFORD and 


SOLE NSIGNI 
“CO. “ato, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CAUTION—svesist mercenary atlempls to recommend or substitute tnferior hinds, 


E VENING—DRESSES.—Two 

—/ Guineas and Two and a Half Guineas each, 

with sufficient material for bodice included. The 

newest and most fashionable style, and made of non- 
crushing silk net. Pencil drawings of the same, 
postage free, on Fpplication, 

JAY'S, Regent Street. 

PATTERN FREE, 

J] MPROVED JANUS CORD 
_ (Registered), both sides alike.—Ladies who at 

this, season of ‘the vear wear black dresses from 
choice, will find JANUS CORD, ‘at 14 Guineas. the 
full dress length; one of the most economical and best 
fabrics, at the price, ever. manufactured for a lady's 
dress, pas 

The London General fourning Warehouse, Regent 

Street, W. 

THE HERKOMER_ ART 
L SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 
Students wishing to join the Herkomer School at 

Bushey must send ina study in Black and White of 

the nude figure for approval between the 15 and joth 


| September, 


‘The School reopens on the 6th October, 1884. : 
Hoe full particulars apply fo the Secretary, at the 
chool, 


S 
RICH SEALSKINS, from 7s, 11d. 

upwards, and CLOTHS for Ladies’ Jackets and 
Ulsters were never so cheap and good ag at the pre- 
senttime. Our prices also are fully one-third lower 
than those charged by West End Houses. 
ALFRED BROWN and SONS, 

rg and 115, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.’ 


CALLAGHER'S BAY LEAF 
RUM for the HAIR, | Never fails to strengthen, 
beautify, and. restore.—Vide Opinions of the Press 


Simple, harmless, and not a dye.—ts 6d., as. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Sole Manufactory, 8, Beaufoy Terrace, South Lam- 


beth Road, 


SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 2s.6d. 
each, direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


66 R 5 E "9 
PARKER pers, 


or wil 


UMB ELLA Silk. Paragon 
Frames, beauti- 
REGISTERED mounted Suche 


Sent Parcels Post free as. 6d., or 32 stamps. List and 
Testimonials free. Recovering, &e , neatly done.— 
Address—]. B. PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom 
Close, Sheffield, 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Hreckles, Pimples, Specks, Sunburn, &c., 
= i obliterated, and rough 
isordered skin rendered 
soft, clean and smooth by using 
BLOOM OF YOUTH, It 
imparts lovelybloom of health, 
beauty and freshness to the 
complexion that astonishes 
every one. It is perfectly harm- 
less, pleasant to use, has a very 
agreeable and lasting perfume, 
and its wonderful. soothing 
properties commend it as the 
est. oskin — beautifier and 
greatest toilet: Juxury ever 
produced. Of all chem and 
perfume me 2s oth, nd i 
er box, or sent post free on Teevipt Of is, 3d., 2s. od., 
i 584d. Refuse substitutes —J.G. KING and CO., 
203, Regent Street, London, W. 


A 


zy coniplgie appliance tor all purposes of REST and SLEEP, combining all 

CAN SOFT OR HARD AT 
HANDLE AT SIDE OF BEDSTEAD; IT CAN BE TAKEN TO 
TS, AND PACKET) IN_A VERY SMALL COMPASS. 


BED ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate-glass 
door to wardrobe, washstand with Minton's tiles, toilet table with 

als sifixed, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, and three chairs, complete 
10 158. 


ED ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, complete, 


15-guineas ; beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas, 


ED ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 6ft. 


wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 


ED ROOM SUITES.—CHIPPENDALE, 


B Adams, Louis, Louis XVI, and Sherraton designs ; Jorge wardrobes, 
very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also satin-woo » inlaid with 
different woods, 85 to 200 guineas. 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants, and direct 
Importers of the finest Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and 
America, and Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods by steam 
power,—Tottenham Court Road, London. Catalogues free. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (IRON), 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS (BRASS). 
APLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPART. 
MENT for IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, 


i sed in India, Aus 


and Cots, specially adapted for mosquito curtains, s 
and the Colonies, "Price, for full-sized Bedsteads ing from Shippers 
and colonial visitor: are invited to inspect jthis var'ed stock, the largest in 
England, before deciding elsewhere. 10,000 Bedsteads to select. from.— 
MAPLE and CO., London. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS in WOOD, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture and_bedding complete. The 
bedsteads are fitted in stock ready for choice. Over 10,000 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. god. to 55 guineas. Strong 
useful Brass Bedstead, ‘34 guineas. Bedding of every description manu 
factured on the premises, and all waranted pure. ‘The Trade supplied, 


OUSEHOLD LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. 


specially commend this department to those commencing house- 
keeping or replenishing stocks. All goods are carefully selected direct fron 
the manufacturers, thus saving the intermediate profit, An imm Se assort- 
ment to choose from. Price list, estimates, and patterns free—MAPLIE 
and CO., London, 


Postal ORDER DEPARTMENT. — Messrs. 


MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this Department is now 
so organised that they are fully prepared to execute, and supply any article 
that can possibly be required in Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than 
any] other, house in England. Patterns sent, and quotations given, free of 
charge. 


y. 


SERIAL ISSUE OF “BISHOP ELLICOTT'S 
OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY: 
ow Jkeady, Part.1, price 7d., 0: 
"THE OLD TESTAMENT CoM. 
MENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. 
Editedsby the Rt, Rev. C. J. Etuicort, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. : 
The work is entitled to the highest commendation. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—himself a dis- 
tinguished Biblical scholar—has enlisted as his‘col- 
laborateurs many_of the most eminent scholars and 
some of the best Biblical critics ‘which the English 
universities have yet turned out. The work has been 


“"T RACED and TRACKED; or, 

MEMOIRS OF A CITY D:TECTIVE,” 
By James M'Govan, Author of “ Brought to Bay,” 
&e.” Ready October ist. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. : Victorial 
Boards, 25. 6d. *, e 


experiences have been : IMPKID 
MARSHALL, & CO. Edinburgh: MENZIES & CO" 


D EAFNESS. — Persons afflicted 
- with Deatness, Noises, or any other. Ear 
Disease, should write for the Rev. J. SILVER- 
PON'S work on DISEASES OF TH AR AND 


entrusted to competent hands, and what the best EYE. (275th thousand), post free, 6d. containing 
English scholarship can do inelucidatingand explain- | ¥@ sable information, 1a aysns Rev PF ey 
ing the text has been done, and in the best manner. LUDGATE CIRCUS, EC AL NGS, 


As a practical, moral, and ‘religious commentary, it 
seems to leave little to be desired.” —Scolsman. 
*4* Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post free from 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


THE CHILDREN'S FINE ART GIFT BOOKS 
1884. 
I. Oe The Story of the Ugly 


Duckling. After Hans Curistran ANDER- 
SEN. Told in Verse and Illustrated with Beauti- 
FuL Cotourep Pictures by M. M. WincRave. 
Crown gto., ornamental boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 6s. 3 
*“ Exquisite as a work of art. : « The beautiful 
coloured pictures, the delightful verse, and the 
instructive moral make it a prize indeed,”—Zhe 
Christian World, 


2. HAPPY CHILD LIFE, at Home 
and at School. Elegantly Illustrated with 
Cotourep Pictures by Eugene Kuimscu. Folio, 
ornamental boards, 6s. ; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, : 
“Elegant inform, and profusely illustrated in 


R 


ry 
P 
ve been received 
shion both at 
Treat satistive- 
bs) 


home and abroad, andthe work € 
»Post ONice, 


tion. —Patterns from Madame CHARI 
Rathdrum, County Wicklow. 


EL UCALYPTERA. 


E UCALYPTERA. 
NEW DISCOVERY. 


colours, the drawings, moreover, being exceedingly ble Cure for HEADACHE, SLEED- 
good, itis just the kind of book to attract youthtul and NERV ele XHAUSTIO 

reade —A berdeen Free Press, fall Chemists. in bottles at. 2s, gd. ana ss. 61, 
London: WARD, LOCK_ and CO., Salisbury | Sole Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY and SUNS, 


Square, E.C, Farrringdon Street, London. 


UNIQUE AND DELICIOUS. 


Smecvt Gimatilla 


(reaisteRend) 


WILSON’S NEW AMERICAN SWEET BISCUITS, 


Wloderate Price. 


Sole Consignee of Wilson’s American Biscuits, Davip CHALLEN. Mildmay Road, London 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


T “HE LATEST and MOST 
FASHIONABLE DESIGNS in SILVER 
BROOCHES, Price, poet free, 38. 6d. each, or the 


hree for sas, 


WARRANTED" 
STERLING SILVER. 


P.O,O. Payable Regent St- 


J.G. KING &CO., 


203, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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QECONDH ANT PIANOFORTES 
—GREAT SALE, A number of the best 
3 ll descriptions, returned 


instruments of all 
from hne, and. nearly good as new, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash, or on the 
eee Years’ System, at CHAPPELL and 


_ Erard Oblique C OMOKE and Grand Piano- | 
fortes —Secondhand, | 
Collard Cottage and Grand Pianofortes.— | 


Secondhand, 
ring Overstrung and Grand Piano* 
+s.—Secondhand. 

Chappell I inos, Overstrung and Grand 
Pianotortes condhand. 

Secondhand American Organs. 

Clough and Warren American Organs.— 
Secondhand. 

Mason and Hamlin American Organs.— 
Sceondhand, 

A.cxindre Harmoniums.—Secondhand, 
A larce stock at greatly reduced prices. 


HAPPELL and CO,, 50, New 
“~ BOND STREI Ty and 15, POULTRY, 


CHAEEERE and CO.’s ALEX-' J 


MY es 


TLE ‘MAN. New Song. | 
By A. H. BEHREND. 
‘and CO., New 
Street, London, 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS AT 
ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AYMOND’S ATONEMENT. 1 


By the Author of "No Surrender,’ en: 
and How He Won It,” &e. 


UT OF THEIR ELEMENT. By | 


the Author of ‘Once More.” 


ANDRE HARMONIUMS tor Church, School, 
awing Rooms trom Six to 150 Guineas, or.on the 


System, from £1 5s. per quarte 
New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


Gtoucn and WARREN’S PET MY LIT 


ORGAN, Seven Stops, including Sub-Bas an! 
Ve 


Sub and Super Octave Coupler. Elegant C: 
Walnut C; 18 Gs. 
CHAPPE and CO., New Bond Si, and] Poultry. 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops 

9 Stts of Reeds and Comt ion Tut Guine 
CLOUGH AND WARRE} 


Ss 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 

from 66 guineas. 
sand ed us, from 120 guir 
for blowing, from 8 guine 


With one manual 
With two manus 
Hydraulic Motors 


MORLEY and CO. (the Pub- 
lishers of LADDIE 
| newest id greatest successes) beg to announce that 
, A fortunately secured the copyrights of the 
ety New sons: which aire Now Te 


and Ciro Pinsuti’s 


I flat 
CONOURRORS, a 
| TILL pee BRE 


Secondhand, 
Broadwood Cottage and Grand Pianofortes. | | DOL LY'S 


ae aye “eontormity to the cure, 
iG at fo). and B ca UR-CORSTEHUNG. 


nde oF J and 


OHN he soon 

ART GOLDSMITH, 
OD TUCK HORS SHOE. ie 
“ERED TRADE MARK 
DINGS, CHARING 


The hits 
W. MORLEY and CQ.,, 
and zo, Upper Street, N. 


UGH CONWAY'S CANTATA 
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ERAN WITH OBER AND 
a 5.—Climatic Spi in German 

Direct. (Sleeping) 

ra “Opening of the Winter 
. Splendid location’; 
excellent, calm winter sti 
those suflering from pulmonary anc 
Arrangements 
Tennis anc 
Prospectus 


; moderate 


ion, espe 
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HN BRINSMEAD and SONS 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


o ob accorded the HIGHEST 
RANE RIS at call the recent INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, including 
the Diploma of Honour and Gold. Medal, 
Amsterdam, 1383; the Gold Medal, Cork, 

‘ Gold Medal at the New Zealand 
i >the two Gold Medals ior 
d “Grands, Melbourne, 1881: 
snsland, 1880; the Two iret 
1830 ; the Legion of 


The KING of POR ORTU GAL ins, created 


f the Firm of JOHN. BRINS- 
See se rPatag of the Royal 


M 
Order of Villa Vicoza. 


FOR FEMALE VOI 
ERS PROM 


LTER’S Se NG. 


New Song, by . OTSEORD Dick. 


MEAN Jo WAIT. FOR JACK! 
(In F flat and F). 


JO OH? 
ational Medallist, 


.RMING “CRAYON POR- 


Send Photo and tos. 6d., 
ke drawing from it on paper, 15 1. 

‘Tinted crayon 
s, in oil or water 
in oil on canvas, £3 

Artist. from’ Royal 
"g6, Warwick Street, 


and you 


5.35. ed 


i 
LE "New Song. 


By CIRO JF ANSUTIe 


“Safheln s sold by Chemists every W. 


oO “ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 

{ust SULPHO!, INE LOT 10s, ever, 
a peculiar, agreed 
Ss producing ac 


, night Ht 
having the 


a skin by 


here. Bottles 


system, improves SINE 
promotes appe 
thoroughly recruits 


ear by. Chemists everywhere. 
Pepper's Tonic, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
Stimulates the circula- 
spirits, anc 


“Bottles (thirty-two 


Insist on haying 


&c, In vols. 


( eter and WARREN’S, 

ORGANS haye been pronounced by the most 
eminent musi s in England to be superior to a 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN'S. 
MERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
‘ Yreeds which do not go out_of tune by the 
mst severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
tation, ‘handsome in design, and of great durability. 
From 18 to 22 
Second-hand ¢ 
Testimonials and Descuntine 
CHAPPELL New Bon 


ce by post. 
and Poultry. 


ALTZES. 
EE- SAW “WALTZ. By A. G. 


CROWE. 


SEE; -SAW WALTZ. 


The following editions are now ready’ 


Pianoforte Solo, with vocal obbligato, pric net, 
Pianoforte Duet, with vocal obbligato, pri Gd. 
Full Orchestra . ‘ price 2s. i 
Vocal Part (Old Not: ition) 2 ie price 6d... 


Vocal Part (Tonic Sol-fa) « « —pree bdo; 


SWeer VIOLETS WALTZ. 
By P. Brcarosst. 

Now being Performed at the Promenade Concerts, 
Post free as. net. 

| ES FLEURS VALSE. By Emile 
*WALDTEUFEL, 

Now being Performed at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Post free 2s. net. 


CCLARICE WALTZ. Dedicated to 
Miss Mary Anderson, 
Now being Performed at the Lyceum Theatre. 
ost free as. net 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough St ¢ t, 
London, W. 


JUST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S 


SAKE. New Song by Mrs. Henry Suep, 


UST FOR THE OLD Love's |: 


,ooo sold in the last four months, ‘The 
*Both words and music very charming, 
t song of the season, | Words Sentmeny al 

ns Will rival in popularity * In the Gloam- 
ing.” In C, compass C to EF; in D, trom D tod 
sharp; in Fy from Eto A.D is the best key, fe) 
Moby TRIE and SON, 55, Baker Street, London. Ww, 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 

edition ; the tw ections enlarged. 

CHARI He PraNoror' & TUTOR, 
The best and most autor ever published, 

r ORSYTH BROTHERS, London & Manchester, 


HARLES HALLE'S MUSICAL 
FORSYTH BROTHERS ber to cali attention to 


their . 
NEW EDI‘ TION of CHARLES HALLE'S 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 

Which has been enlarged znd entirely yemodelled on 

the plan of his celebratec 
PIANOFOR’ i E SCHOOL, 
Catalogues post, free_on applicatio 
Ie ors¥* TH BROT Hk RS, London & Mi inchester, 


DOMINION ‘ORGANS, 

A Large Stock of these Celebrated Organs 
view. 

: the finest toned American Organs yet 


New 


always 0 


a Organ just introduced, style 
atnlocues post ft 


clon TH BROTHERS, 
London; 122 


“Po LADIES. —Sale of New Music 


arge reduction, and post tree. All new songs, 
ofall publishers in stock, N 


2a, Regent Circus, 
and 124, Deansgate. 


ite 
Liest editions. Prices commence 4d. 6d., 8d. 
logues sent gratis, post free—J. W. MOFF AT 
Barnsbury Street, London, N. 


FRAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Reeental 
ER ROBINSON'S 
and MILI 
3 aCe 1 


Cle gram: 
ED DRESS- 
"EL to ALL 
the di 


yy an 7 a dull assortment of 

AR TICLES of the best and plist suit- 

ale Haein Also materials by the Yard, and 

supplied at the same VERY REASONABLE 

Hts 1 at Purchased at the Warehouse in 
RE 


vants at unexceptionally low rates, 
ing to large or small timilies, 


Mourning for S 
ata great 


Funerals Conducted at ‘Town or Country at Stated 


JNarg 
PETER ROBINSO MOURNING WARE- 


da’ ondon. 


THE “BEST ~CRAPES 
THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 


finished by the manufact 
inner solely to the order of PETER 


Good qualities from 5s. 6d. to ras, od. per yard. 
Others, not finished by this aBReee oi oie paras 
to 4s. 6: 
PARCELS POST FREE, 
Made Up Articles 
aterials by the 
Forwarded) Promptly. 


ETER ROBINSON, 


COURT. AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
230 to az, REGENT STRET, 


or 


yspeptic C. oe ¢ 


HE DEWY MORN. 


AO of “*The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
HE WHITE WITCH. ia 3 walk. 7 


ICHARD BENTLEY e SON 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Now Ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, ars. 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES 


In tins, at 15. 6d., 38. a 


CHWEITZER' S COCOATINA. 
or Chocolate Powder, 
SOLUBLE COCOA 
ith excess of Fat extracted. ; 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutr 

fectly digestive Beverage, for SAKE 


CHEON, or SUPPER,” 


» | Four. times the strength ot Cocana Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper 
Keeps for years in all elir 
A tea spoontul toa tes i 


us, per- 
T, LUN- 


Vi inva ‘aluable for Invalids 


Ss. Requires no Cooking. 
t cup costing less than a 


, Chemists, Grocers, &e. 


OF PEG WOFFINGTON., with PICTURES 
of he ae RIOD in whi ch SHE LIVED 


Go 
HURS’ 1 and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough St. 


in a few minutes, 


Now Ready, Tos. 


ST. ALOYS 


ne, 15, ies by a3 
HE Tay OF 
(Ingoldsby Legend). 


stam pS. Rev. 
Ludgate Circus. eae 


LVERTON’S PATENT PILLS 


are invaluable for Indigestion, , Ne 


Sick Headache, Bile, Li 
4 y are tasteless Sel small, cau 


yous and 


Dyspepsia, 
no pain, and 
NS re from all mUELONs 
gd., of 
or by “post fron ik Broprietor tor 15 pe 35 
VERTON, Imperial Build- 


The Old Letter with yew ustrations, Drawn by ! 


.M. 
Uniform with the “ 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOC 
Retail—Of all’ Booksellers. 


Ww Ss. 
IDE, Great ae Sicnets 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WwW AFERS.—Mr. Shaw, , Charles Street, Hull, 
‘They are an unfailing remedy forall disorders 
of ie breath Ind lungs, and taste pleasantly. 


R. HUGH CONWAY’S NEW [NFECTION. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
is OBER. ONDY’S FLUID. 
“The best disinfectant known to science. ""—Tines. 
A sixteen-page pamphlet on i 
free with every bottle of CONDE 
ry Perfect Deodoriser. 


STORY —See " 
E ZI 


By Bost, EIGHTPENCE, 
"[HEENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


Price SIXPENCE. 


For OCTOBER contains Contributions from 
HUGH CONWAY, . H, SHORT HOUSE, 
Author of “ Called Back.” 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, 
A,E..T. WATSON 

NTENTS FOR Octo 


\". B. GARDNER 
Macks aa (Fy rontispiege), 


i Is HE A 
Witla 


G 
from he Pate by W. 
2 AF AMIE LY AFFAIR. Chap. 1.—IV 


*; ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
With Iustrations. 

g. With I]lustrations. 
O. W. OtrpHant, With 


By A. Be T, W ATSON, 
HEIDELBERG. By M. 


. THE LITTLE SGHOOLMASTER MARK: 
A Sista Romance. 


By J. H. Suort- | 


aA Soa CO., London. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
For OCTOBER. i 

“Contents of the Number: 
fats Pann In Merggre ame 


Small foit6; 96 Plates, Price PSY 


ASTERN CITIES and ITALIAN 


WITH NOTES ON THEIR ‘ARCHITECTURE. 
Crown 8vo, Price 4s. 


RES ON CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Crown 8vo, 5 Plates, Price as. 6d. 


RKS ON CHURCH 


DECORATION. 
Crown 8yo, 2 Piates, Price 1s. 6d. 


By J. C. Morison, 


m, the "Tyrant. 

he Ci upital of the Cy. clades. 

papers and E ng ish a . P " 

Aull hor o Br erciva 
Pee Chapters a WL—XN. 

Review of the Month, 


LEctTu 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Fifth Edition, 1s.. or by post for 12 stamps. 
OSE and THROAT LISeeEs: 


By GrorcE Moore, 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO,, 159, 


REMA 


CAUTION. 
OMCZOPATHIC MEDICINES. 
It is essential to success with these remedies 
that they should be prepared with scrupulous care, | 
and preterably by one who makes it his sole business; 


Santnnon is_issued 

FLUID, the 
and Cheapest 
CONDY'S See is not poisonous, 
ae he no smell. 


VV ORKS BY MR. PULLAN. 


RCHITECTU RAL 
DESIGNS OF 
M BURGESS, A.R.A,, 
EDITED BY 
R. P. Putran, F.R.I.B.A, 
Small Folio, 76 Plates, Price £1 


GTUDIES in ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLE, 


By Ricuarp PopplewELy Puttan, F.R.I.B.A. 
Consisting of Deslans for Public Buildings 


Copies of these Books w in be forwarded, carriage 
paid, upon receipt of remittance to 


P. PULLAN, 
e153, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, 


hence it is very desirable that those. using them | > 
should insist on each bottle obtained from a vender 
bearing the label of a firm of repute. 
the tecnts of JAMES EPPS 
+s Homaopathic 


HING-WO.” 


Per. ts. 8d. pound. 
dat as., or even as. 6d., 
any ue he or Cor -operative Stores in or out of 


TEA & COFFEE COMPAN 
5%, Western Road, Brighton. CAPA: 


HING-WO.” 


Dont go to Londo: 
which you can have fo 


MINCING LAN 


Chemists in E et 
Jabel over the cork with their autograph trade 


MINCING L ANT 


5O VISITING CARDS, BEST 


Ladies’ or Gents’, 2s. 5 
Sent, in neat card ease, to.any 
for pos at order, —W. CUNDALL, Bull 


charge for engra iN ing, 


OF TE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION, SOUTH KEN. 


With Sr cial’ 
i 


Dr. GG. ZERFF 


a oe He as Ke 
sion te 1885, On I U 


egth OCKORI R, 1884. 
Public will be idmitted on pay: ment of 10s. for 
a Sessional Course of ‘Twenty 
for the complete Annual Course of i orly Micetures: 
or ts, cach Iecture, 


Kingdom by t 


MINCING 1 SNe TE 


EAN STEAM YACHTING 


The Steam Yacht 


Tous ANY (Une 
ON 


ores, and pay 35. for tea 


& COFFEE CON 
58, Western Road, Brighton. SEAT 


HING-WO.” 


ida help the Ci 
ey to live so clu 


he 
EA me COFFEE C 
ode cee Road, Brighton. oan cia 


HING- wo.” 


Chests, half che: 
art of the Unite 
MINCING LAS 


und boxes carriage paid to any 


A & COFFEE COMPANY, 


Th 
58, Western Road, Brighton, 


. Senge 


packet sent to any part of the United 
¢ Parcels Post on receipt of Half a 


A & COFFEE COMPANY, , 
estern, Road, Brighton. 


HING-WO.” 

Pe 5. 8 i i 

nN’ Teas and Coffees Ret sled. rn 
| MINCING LANE 

i 58, W estern ed aoe 


olesale Prices by the 
COMPANY, 


g 
if auuarantine regulations _bermit 5 


paaeciea with 


SA tedilion tor the relic! oF 
General Gordon), 


Tunis and Algiers. 
for a single berth, two in a cabin, cr £175 fora “iol 
cabin reserved for one person. 


Passengers wishing to 
» subject to the 
approv al of. the comm: rates anbl ett 
pprgigulars apply to the Company's Died ° as 


WIDOW LADY who has a large 


family entirely dependent upon her for support, 
earnestly entreats orders for Ex. 
or Pint on Satin, 
» would thankfully 
eft-olf clothing in fair Sondition, Fullest 
pintealar and Teferences | gladly 


site Art Embroidery 
y kind of artistic 
alf the value of 


1 yiyen sO 
<ing and Co ankers and | 
, East India Create 63, Cornhill, London. 


oun BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


ANOS for SALE, HIKE, and on the 
ARE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
T he principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 

BRINSMEAD PIAN 


<OS are— 
THE DIPLOMA of HONOUR and GOLD 
Souths Afri ig 


MEDAL, 187 
THE GRAND ME L OF HONOUR 
and DLELOSTX OF Ne RIT, Philadelphia, 


5 DIPLOMA_OF HONOUR, Paris, 
THe aad d the HONORARY ME MBER 


Wee BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


SHIP of the NATIONAL ACADEMY | uM; 


OF FRANCE, | 
THE GOLD MEDAT 
THE DIPLOMA 0 

MERIT 6 Neier ands 

bition, 18 3 
THE ME DAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862, &e. 


Pa 


870. 
XORDINARY 
International Exhi- 


=? 


je"2 BRINSMEAD aad SONS’ 


SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater A 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, 
throughout Europe and "America. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
‘Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 


"Thave atte 
pianos of M 
that are exhibited at the International 
bition of 1878. I consider them to be ex 
tional in the ease with which gradations 0 
sound can be produced, from, the softest to 
the most powerful tones, These excellent 
pianos merit the approt ation of all artists, as 
the tone is full as w stained, and the 
touch is of perfect evenness throughout its 
entire range. answering to every requirement 
of the pianist. 


Cu. Gounop. 


CHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOS. 
Sept. 8, 1878. 


PATENT SOSTEN 


* Par 


“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 


having seen _and_ most conscientiously 
examined the English Pianos at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of 1878, we find that the palm, 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead.” 
NICHOLAS RUBINSTEIN, 
D. Macnus, 
Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, 
Court. Pianist to the Emperor 
of Germany. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

“T have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris ibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Me ohn Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurp: 1. The tone is deliciously 


sweet, sustained, and extraordinarily power- | 


ful; the touch responds to the faintest and to 
the’ most trying strains on it, and the work- 
manship is simply perfect.” 

W. Kcne. 


car BRINSMEAD and SONS’, 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
Illustrated London News. 

“ The principle of the Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best piano of its kind, the best ot ; 
materials, the best of care, the best of taste, 

and the best. of fi s why the 
a unufactory in Kents sends down to 
Wigmore Street.so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in, tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equa d responsive tou and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all musi- 


that is a joy for ever. 


house of any c 
and expense 
teed quality. -OE TZN 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
ETZMANN & Co,”” 


AMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR POLLEN COURT 


FURNISH. THROUGHOUT. — = 
OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73 and 
Hampstead, Road, near Tottenly um Cau Rit: 
London, CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drape 
Furnishing — Ironmongery, China, Gh ass, Pa 
Hangings, Pictures, Bronzes. Clocks, Pianos, Ks 
and every other requisite for y furnishing 
time 

Ss consistent with 


ANN and CO. 


handsome designs, from 20 to too 


1 guinea upV 


PPURNITURE. 
QETZMANN and Co. 


CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT.—Sideboards, from « 


arly KE 


upwards ; noble >», in 


cope Dining Room * 


=a Room Che 
10s. od. upwards TZMANN and CO, 


by 


i ha 
t covered in rich “silk tapestr 


! Divan, or Dining-room 


ively examined the beautiful | 
John Brinsmead and Sons e ' 
chi- | 

De 
f 


HE “KENSINGTON” DRAW: 
ING-ROOM SUITE.—New artis: 
rhogany and inlaid, or in | 
couch, two ca 


rs, uph 
n the best manner, 1s 


out to furnish should 
nthe Show-rooms, Avi 


des gns trom ro to 150 guineas, 


HE IE “CANTERBURY” ’ Ebonised 
CHIPPENDALE DRAWING-ROO\ 
, £16 fos, consisting of a dhumdson + 
» with two “bevelled plates in 
1 in door, an O: 
and two Arm Cc 
ts, covered in Silk | 

Tlustrations of tl 
free on application. —OF'T ZMAN? 


7CVHE EASIEST _ OF EASY 
CHAIRS.—OEFT Sind C 


the principal Av Ee nd C ubs 


A large stock of 
one guinea upwards, 


CARPETS. 
OFTZMANN & CO. 


“T Usre”, CARPETS. —Oetzmann 
and CO. | Fine Quality. ‘The following are 
few of the sizes in stock :— 


.6in, by 8 tt. gin. 
3 in. by to ft. 6 in. 
3 tt.oin, by rr tt. oin, 
15 ttoin.| ft 

19 ft. 6 in. by Gin, 

Quot: ations forwarded for any other size 
Epos ap pl nd Co, have also so 
TURK in which the old 
colours, same as w n Vogue two ce 
have been reproduced, an ) 
and PERSIAN CARPE 
greatly reduced prices, 


MSN LACE CURTAINS. 


show 


a ) 
Gurtains: flega 3h 
wide, 4s. id. per pair, ‘vor se OC 
ditto, 4 yards long, 3 
16s. od. andsome Guipur 
ss. id. pe 
Tuileries 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
Crain and CO. 


HE “NORFOLK” Oat 
VASE, in Oak, Maho 
Ebonized, handsome Bra 
Seoop, with strong loose lining, complet: 
large assortment of handsome Wood Coat 
view in the Show Rooms, from 1s, 6d. to 3.4 


Iustrations sent post free on applies ton, 
OET IZM ANN and CO. 


cians must require— A thing of beauty’ CRORES, DERBY (CHINA— an 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ | 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Daily nicle, 
“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead 


may certainly be congratulated upon their 


success. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE, PIANOS. 
Morning Advertiser. 


“The Legion of Honour.—In addition to 


the other distinctions awarded to M 
John Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 


ssrs 


i- 
bition of 1878, the founder of the firm has 
been crea uted Chevalier of the Legion ot 


Honour. 


GRAFTON ROAD, K 


ILiustR: 
EVERY PIANO G 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTE 
Da 

* A new Pianotort 
by Messrs. John Bri 
notic 
richn 


EPL ANOS. 


‘cently manufactured 


of tone, but speci 


important being the addition of a third pedal, 


by means of which the sound of any note or 
notes may be almost indefinitely prolonged at 


the will of the player. Thus bass notes may 


be sustained atter being struck by the lett 
hand, which may then be taken away, and 
ecute the most 

g thus giving | 
almost the eflect of tour hands, ‘The patent 


with the right hand may 
brilliant. staccato px 


re 


‘check-repeater action,’a speciality of Messrs. 


Brinsmead, enables the performer to com- 
nand with’ ease the most rapid reiteration of 


the same note ; the facility of the ke 
ment in general being such that ¢ 
passages can be executed with such 


light 


» increased and rendered sympathetic. 


Ye to get ow 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOS 


may be obtained of all the principal Music- 


: sellers, 
Prices from 35 guineas to 330 guinea . 


8, 20, & 22, WIGMORE eH i REET, LONDON, W. 


THE. ‘ BRINSME AD WORKS,” 


ED Lists IR 


YEARS. 


smead ind Sons, claims 
only on account of its beauty and 

ly for some 
ingenious mechanical novelties, the most 


SHIRTS, celebrated tor their superior 


fee: 
s to render them practicable with the 
st. touch. ~The) votume of tone is 
intensified by a peculiar construction of the 
sounding-board, another improvement being 
the em of bridging, by which the vibra- 


mororte is capable of all’ degrees of 
its massive. structure 
of tune than 
instrument is altogether 
ed to extend the reputation of ts 


| ing Government Stamp) sent post tree, 
! from. observation, to an i 


NTISH TOWN, N.W, | 


REE. 
RANTEED FOR FIVE 


#3" 


nin Cofice, ; 
PANN and COLS: New & 
aired exciusively for them at 
Most artistic in shape, 
ing. Price ass, 6d. per Tea Set of 2s pce 
Hehoneupley and detailed price lists post 
M: ANN and CO, 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART. 

ME OE M. ANN ut Cc ORDI KS 
sent per PO 
and careful attention. Thos SU TERI 
any to whom a personal visit 
deSirous of leaving the selection 
rely upon a faithtul attention to ther 
interest in the selection 


, | “HE POSTAL ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT is personally supery lo by. 
member ot the Firm, and QO. and Cocco ‘ 
¢ numerous letters expressing the 
si rection with the exceution of orders sw 
Persons residing in Foreign C 
will te great advanti ne bye entru 
O. and Co, For further particul: sy 
in Catalogue, sent post tree on appherion 


JLLUSTRATED | magn AE OGUE 
POS’ 


ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 


SHIRTS. — Great improvements lute en 
made in the manufacture ot FORD S 


ANN 


for 305., 405., 455.. sent by parcels post 
door. Write tor Illustrated selt-measure inet 
particulars tree by post—R. FORD at nd CO. ae 
Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS—The caly FLANNEL 
SHIRTS that never sheank i wy ishing 

it washed roo tines, Made in nas 
dri abs. browns, Sey tear vthice tor Sie ‘ 
parcels post parc for qautterns Gnd At is 
measure. PiTionbe had ony of R. FOKD and COs 
41, Poultry, London. = 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

ROYAL KENTISH HOT 
nder New Management, “Parur 
Terms of the Proprietor, JLR. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Se unburn, and 
unsightly Blotches on the tice, neck, arms sn 

ean, be Instant “dd by using Mrs. Je 
HERBAL OIN Made trom Herbs 
and warranted harmless. It po: sit most aie uM 
ful fragrance, and the lovely ¢ 
the skin is perfectly astonishing. 


on “receipt or 
stamps, to Mrs, G. JAM Caledonian Roac. 
London, N. Larger boxes, tour times the quantity 
35 stamps, This can be had ot all respect bie 


chemists. 
\ 


Vet. 4 1884 THE GRAPHIC 357 


O1nD AN De ¥OUNG Ets yr i 
OT al fo 1); a $ erie OT 
En Cwo Parts—Pat CL. Che Cotvn. 
DRAWN AND WRITTEN BY Ti. if, JOINSTON, F.R.G.S., 1.2.5. AFRICAN EXPLORER AND AUTHOR OF “THe River Conco.* 
? SIIE GREAT METROPOLIS OF ENGLAND; Naples, the Gueen and centre of the Mediterrancan ; Bombay aad Allahabad, Pekin 


and Stamboul have all of them in turn been cited as examples of crowded humanity, but now that I have seen Cairo I would fain add the 
capital of Egypt to this list of great cities wherein the overflowing population is a great flux, an ever-surging human stream which fills the 


broad thoroughfares and narrow alleys of the town, covers all its open spaces, and is as susceptible to varying movement and unyarying ebb and 
flow as the ocean filling the pools and channels of a sandy shore in its recurring tides. 

The capital of Egypt in itself and its surroundings sums up the diverse characteristics of its country, and has some sign to show of most periods 
of its history. From the Pyramids of Gizeh to the Opera House of modern Cairo there are relics of every epoch and of many successive rulers. 


Moreover, in Cairo extremes meet. You can sce strects built in purely French style, and recalling the environs of Paris, adjoining the Arab 


quarter, whose architecture dates from the rule of Saiadin. You have a Jewish quarter in the most orthodox Ghetto style, and a Levan- 
tine part of the town which recalls the transitional period of 
enough to dominate the East, and when the East had become 


the citadel, the Great Pyramid is easily discerned ; amid the 


Mahomedan and Christian intercourse, before the West had grown strong 
weak enough to tolerate Frankish traders in its midst. From the heights of 


rubbish heaps which mark the site of a former pre-Mahomedan Caro, 


Roman and Byzantine coins may be gleaned ; within the older mosques 
TL aRareaTT tua wil you may dream of bygone Saracenic splendour and perished Arab Art, and 
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then with a leap find yourself in the reading-room of the Khedivial Club, 


or deciphering the latest telegrams posted at “* Shepheard’s.” 

So also in its population does Cairo offer every type, and scems to be 
cosmopolitan and of no special nationality. In its street crowds may be 
seen of Copts, Arabs, Moors of Barbary, Turks, Jews, Negroes, Nubians, 
Syrians, Levantines, Greeks, Maltese, Albanians, Armenians, Wal- 
lachians, Italians, French, and Anglo-Saxons, these latter represented 

by the American tourist and the British soldier, But where are the 

Egyptians amid this Babel of languages and tribes? Where, indeed, 


i nacho unless the Copts, the descendants of the Hellenised, Romanised 

PERE > 
"eee | | Egyptians of yore may be so called. Not the Arabs nor the Turks, 
Te 


who are invaders like ourselves; nor the Albanian mercenaries, nor the 


Armenian adventurers who have risen to many high places ; not the negro cunuchs, or freed 
slaves from the Soudan, nor the Levantine nondescript, whose European parentage probably 
Gates from the white captives of the Mamclukes. No, Cairo is but a type in 


little of what Egypt is as a whole : a congerics of nations and a country without 


a nationality, Even its diversities of character find independent representatives 


oe ; : throughout the land. Do you crave for a purely European city such as the 
¢ i Se 3 we nal ane wag Wis A Wey | Frankish faubourgs of Cairo foreshadow? Then go to Ismailiah, or Port Said, 
or Ramlch. Alexandsia is a giant example of what a Levantine town may be, 
but the Levantine part of Cairo is the same in style though not in degree. 
Even old towns like Rosetta and Damictta, with traces of Venetian and 
Genoese influence in their architecture, find their analogues in certain Cairene 
streets, and no pure Arab town can be more purely Arab in its mosques and 
bazaars and narrow, crooked lanes than Arab Cairo. 


But despite this want of homogeneity, we still hear of the ‘Modern 


Egyptians,” and to those who do not know the Egypt of to-day I will try and 
show what is meant by the appellation, Firstly, however, T would point out that 
M there is, in spite of the many diverse elements which compose it, a certain ‘outward 
resemblance of manners and mode of living in the town population which distinguishes 
it effectually from the country people, or the inhabitants of the small rural hamlets. Just 
as the creatures of the air, though radically different in their individual origin, acquire, by a 
similarity of habits and pursuits, peculiarities in common, which distinguish them from the 
denizens of the water, so between the town and country people of Egypt may a line of 
distinction be drawn, and thereore in giving you my brief impressions of this land I have thought 
it better to contrast “Tewn and Country,” and sometimes to supplement these terms by “New 
and Ol.” 
Let me begin my brief review of these “Modern Egyptians” by a few words about their present 
yuler, who is almost the only man amongst them who has any right to his nationality. One 
day, some forty odd years ago, the ex-Khédive Ismail (then oaly an aspirant to the Egyptian 
throne), was going to the bath, and saw on the way a handsome Arab woman to whom he took 
a passing fancy. She was added to his harem, and after a year or so gave birth to a son, called 
Mohammed Taufik,* who, on his father’s deposition, became the present Khedive. He was 
never greatly in Ismail’s favour for various reasons, and one cause, perhaps, was the very 
one which has gained him the sympathy of his present subjects, namely, that he, Taufik, was 
not the son of some favoured, pampered Circassian woman or Georgian slave, but the 
‘child of a Fellah woman,” by which name he is often catled by his poorer subjects at the 
present time. Thus Taufik, having some so-called Igyptian blood in his veins, and being 
related through his mother with the people of the suil, is the first ruler Egypt has had for 
centuries who has been in any way “autochthonous.” His predecessors were hybrid 
AMbanians, Turks, and Circassians, and looked upon Egypt as a foreign country to be 
: : : yO TO plundered, though at the same time, to do them justice, it must be remembered that their want of 
a Nan ~~ : i : eres oe We: ; , nationality prevented them from being narrow fanatics, and induced them, even in “exploiting” the 
\ ; country, to throw it open to civilisation, and do much to bridge over the gulf between East and West. 
Mohammed Taufik isa handsome man with an Arab type of face, but his inactive life has unfortunately 
made him somewhat stout, and spoilt the carriage of what was otherwise a well-proportioned 
frame. He has most pleasant laughing eyes, and a mouth with a sympathetic mobility about it. 
Ilis tastes are markedly simple. He does not even smoke—strange abstinence for an Oriental ; 
———- and he will tell you in laughing tones what} a saving in his daily expenses he thus effects. Nor does 
he drink, nor gamble —moreover, he has but one wife. I was going to add—‘‘ and no slaves ;” but I 
recollect me that this is not quite cxact, He las some old servitors, or slaves, whom he has 


repeatedly freed, bat who insist) on remaining in the servile condition, finding it much 


* Not  Tewfh," as we incorrectly spell and pronounce it. 
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casicy thus to enjoy dedce far nicnte at their kindly master’s 
The 
sinty servants, whereas his father and predecessor kept four 


expense, present. Bhddive keeps a retinue of — but 


hundred. = Ie is: sadly encumbered with the kundred and one 
These latter cost 
The 


useless palaces which Ismail left behind him, 
millions to build, and need thousands to keep up. ma- 


terials of which they are composed, being principally lath and 
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EDUCATED IN FRANCE 


plaster and French wall-papers, would not pay for pulling down 
and puiting up for sale 3 all the money which was spent on them 


being principally represented by expensive labour and the 


exactions of French contractors, The palaces are too ugly 


to Tet, and) too much out) of repair to inhabit, and too 
much ruined to be worth repairing; but somehow Taufik 


cannot reconcile himself to the heroic plan of pulling them 


down, and selling or leasing the now valuable sites they 
eccupy. 
The present. Khedive’s most carnest interest lies in the 


spread of education among his people. Ie fosters every form 


pf instruction, and even initiates many improvemenis in 
native schools, Tis own sons are sent to Eton to be edu- 
cated, The Kheédive himself is far from unlearned and. un- 


read, and his knowledge of geography is especially good. He 


speaks English and French, besides Arabic, which is, in his 


case, his native tongue, Unferiunately he Jacks all taste for, 


and interest in, the beauties of Saracenic architecture, and 


is content to sit and dwell amid the horrid relics of his father's 
reign; the gilded chairs and frames and cornices, the glaring carpets 


and the crimson velveteen couches, the painted Cupids and 


nosegays, the heterogencous assemblage of tawdry articles de 
Parts, and the general climax of bad taste or no taste which to 
poor Ismail scemed perfection, because it came to him through 


French channels. Artists may forgive the ex-Khédive his many 
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exactions and Oriental vagaries, but what they can never pardon is 
the fact that, where Ismail had inillions te squander, he preferred 
to enrich the designers of French café rather than to create or 


His son and successor, 


provoke a renaissance of Saracenic Art. 
alas! has bat Httle to spend; but where he is able to assist, itis 
rather in teaching his subjects to read and write than in 


making mogaics or designing a minaret; and, perhaps, for the 
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present he is right, for Art is a lexury and not a necessity in 
our lives, 

To sum up the highest of ‘Modern Mgyptians,” it may be said 
that on the whole he’ is the best. Perhaps less suited for these 


troublous times than for the bygone days of Eastern supremacy, 


: ping ae 
when Taufik would have stood out as some of the gentler Caliphs 


of Bagdad or Cordova have done, who succeeding, perhaps, to the 
reign of their conqucror-fathers, infused into their harassed people 
a temporary feeling of happy prosperity and learned case. Still, 
should ever Arab literature and learning grow again, it may 
quite as likely attribute its renaissance to the schools of Taufik, 
“the son of the Fellah woman,” as to the vehement exhorta- 
tions of English enthusiasts, or the initiative of Mahomedan 
adventurers. 

Having considered the head of the Egyptian State, how shall I 
proceed to expeditiously discuss its minor officers? I have read 
somewhere of a new application of photography, by which on one 
plate many impressions of different faces could be superimposed in 
such a manner that by reducing all extremes you might produce one 
average type of face that all the fused portraits should go to make. 
Let me deal so and briefly with the usual type of Egyptian Minister. 
Whoever be in power, he is certain vof to be an Egyptian, A 
Turk, an Armenian, a Syrian, a Circassian, or a Levantine he may 
be; still, fused together after the fashion of the photographs, he will 
appear thus: A man of about forty, of full presence inclining to 
slight, but only slight corpulence, with a large face and a dead 


white or md¢ complexion; with a heavy brown, or grey, or black 


hpi enters lacie ate 
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moustache, which serves to hide the duplicity of the mouth with its 
too-smiling teeth, its full lips, and its uncontrollable habit. of saying 
“*Mon cher.” His eyes will be large, black, with long Jashes, and 
unsoundable, having in them an expression of excessive sweetness, 
which, like too much sugar in anything to eat or drink, effectually 
drowns the real flavour. These eyes will never look at you others 
wise than sweetly; even though the mouth and nose may express 
insulting languor still the glances from the slightly screwed-up eyes 
will scem as honeyed as if they had retained the sole power of 
smiling. Does this come from a long-inherited power of glozing 
oyer bad thoughts with winning looks and sunny glances? The 
Minister’s cheeks and chin and throat will be blue with an ever- 


On his 


head is the eternal, unremovable fez, and his body is arrayed in a 


shaven beard ; his hair will be cut like any European’s. 


Dlack frock coat (for ordinary occasions) of a slightly passé fashion, 
a waistcoat cut low, an imposing shirt front, trousers of no particular 
shape or eccentricity, and patent leather boots with imitation gaiters 
and pointed toes. Such is his general outward presentment—unless 
he be dining out, when he is covered with decorations, er at a lawn- 
tennis party, when he is horrible to behold in a French-made tennis 
costume—and thus arrayed in frock coat and fez--the ordinary 
Turkish or Stamboulina dress-—he receives you seated in his bureau, 


where he draws you to him with a warm and pulpy hand, and makes 


Cle. 4) ISS 
you sit on a sofa covered with white holland to protect—let us hope 
to hide—the gaudy green and orange velveteen of its original 
covering. 

The room in which the Pasha sits is fay, far from the ideal of what 
an Eastern reception-room should be. Since how long have Oriental 
statesmen given up the fashion of receiving Frankish visitors in the 


style and manner depicted for us in Benjamin Constant’s pictures, or 


AN EMPLOYS. WHO HAS NOT 


Hall of 


fretted ceiling of carved woodwork, its 


in the pages of Shaw and Lane? Since when is the 


Ambassadors, with its 
gorgeous pendentives, its many subtly-woven colours, texts fom the 
Koran, glazed-tile dados of glowing tints, marble floors, ana Persian 
carpets—sinee when has this noble audience-chaniber of the bygone 
Beys and Pashas been given up for the vuigar, tawdry, ta:teless 
reception-room of the modern Oriental Min'suries? 9 The East 
should have perished nobly, sternly refusing to modify its unchangin: 
habits. This bastard fusing with Western civilisation is fr more 
saddening to my mind than the wicked old barbarous fashions of the 
older Orient. Let Egypt be governed by England, and in going to 
call on the Anglo-Egyptian Minister T shall feel no shudder at being 
received ina regular “Foreign Office * room--high ceiling, coffve- 
coloured walls, plainleatherchairs, mahogany table, and Turkey carpet, 
But while Egypt remains Egyptian, or in other words is still governe: 
by Mussulman rulers, I confess it saddens me to enter a Government 
bureau at the present day, and be confronted by a French walls 
paper of exceptional ugliness, preposterously imitating lace curtains 
looped-up with nosegays or bunches of grapes and vine-leaves—or of 
any other design loud in colour and most distracting to the eyes. 
Then to see the ceiling cheaply painted with Capids ar roses, or 
wild twirligigs, which suggest that the decorator had used up all his 
old free-hand drawings at a School of Art; to have one’s eye 
sickened by tarnished, fly-spotted gilding, bad mirrors, imitation 


marble stabs and brackets, ormolu clucks, Brussels carpets, and 
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gaudy curtains, is to wish cither that the Mahdi might seize upoa 
Egypt and reproduce for us the picturesque side of an Eastern 
despotism—where his Minister or Vizier would receive you ina 
Saracenic apartment, witha half-tame leopard crouched by bis side, 
black slaves handing you coffee, and miscreants being beheaded or 


flogged outside—or that Egypt might be, as it must be and will be, 
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wholly governed by England, and when you call on an Egyptian 
Minister you will be received by a frank and upright English gen- 
tleman, ina highly respectable, austerely-furnished room. Dut after 


this digression as Ministerial taste and environ- 


to present 
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prayer, looking askance at the chattering English tourist, and sup- 
pressing evidently what they would openly say about his irreverence, 
did they not wear official uniform, These people, with a little 


education and a still burning faith, are almost the only source of 


ment, Ict us hastily conclude our , 
slight sketch of the Egyptian 
There is 


Minister of to-day. 


little more to be said about him. 
Ilis conversation is rarely inter- 
esting or vivacious, unless you 
and of Trench 


treat of TParis 


delights. IIe has) perhaps his 


polite hobby—billiards, if is ROSETTA FROM THE NILE 


sympathies incline to Trance ; 


lawn tennis, if he thinks it 


advisable to be an Anglophile. Ue speaks French admirably, 
English indifferently well, and if you pause to consider him care- 
fully you will fnd two questions difficult to answer : whether he has 
any “heart? (in the metaphorical sense of affection, sensibility, 
honour, patriotism) and any native tongue? Arabic is to him a 
fircign language, however glibly he may speak it. What was the 
language of his childhood? Armenian, Turkish, Greek, or some 
searee-known, isolated speech of the Caucasus? Queer problems 


these men are. 7/cy patriots! Zzey Egyptians! They are cither 
freed slaves from foreign climes; agile, unscrupulous adventurers ; 
or the descendants of peddling Levantine shopkeepers. They are 
powerful only by their ill-gotten gains and adventitious influence. 
This one has secured to himself the control and monopoly of the 
wateresupply to some teeming city, and though his pipes 
may be diffusing diluted sewage, the water his company supplies 
must not be too closely analysed decause the Pasha is in power. 
That one has obtained the gasworks concession or the sole sale of 
certain tobacco or of Lager beer, and each has managed during his 
few months’ term of office to grab at some means of securing his 


And when the 


wealth and influence in his adopted country, 
Egyptian Minister has gone a little too far, and pressure from with- 
out Induces him to resign, and he has to address a letter to his 
‘chers collégues" assuring them it is only from motives of single- 
minded sclf-effacement that he withdraws from the Government of 
‘Cour unhappy country,” he does so with the comforting knowledge 
that although he has been in office but a few days, he will as an 
Feyptian Minister be entitled to a pension of 31,5007, a year for 
the rest of his lift. 

Descending in the seale of social rank, we come to other types of 
“Modern Egyptians” belonging to the great “Effendi” class— 
Government emplons, sons of rich Pashas, in fact, what may be 
known as ‘*Young Egypt.” These are mostly young men who 
have acquired a Enropean education cither in France or Egypt, 
and who mostly strive to make themselves as like Parisians as 
possible. They are often fat, always lazy, smoke many cigarettes, 
are wretched creatures on horseback, can’t walk, for the reason that 
they wear tight patent-Ieather boots, read nothing but French 
novels, drink bad champagne when they can get it, are polite, 
untruthful, timid, indolent, heartless, soulless, unclean, and half- 
educated. Such is ‘Young Egypt,” such the class who have faintly 
eried Egypt for the Egyptians,” viz., for themselves and their own 
misdeeds, Such, with a few honourable exceptions, is the type of 
Government explo! which has been cast with loathing from the 
misgoverned Soudan; and finally such are the worthless servants of 
the State whom British supervision is dismissing and supplanting, 
and who alone from. self-interest and revenge cry out against an 
English Protectorate. 

There are a few emplorés, principally of a lower grade to those 
just described, and with more Arab blood in their veins, who also, 
and for different motives, dislike English rule. These are often 
fund in the Railway and Telegraph Administrations. They are 
on the whole not bad fellows ; frugal, honest, respectful, who work 
well and pray devoutly——that the infidel English may leave the 


fountry, They are often to be seen in the mosques at the hours of 


danger to our rule in Egypt. 
They would have the courage of 
their opinions which the miser- 
able Europeanised citizen would 
not. They inspire the various 
native Arab papers, and they would back up any one like 
Arabi or the Mahdi who came with the purpose of restoring 
Islam to its pristine glory ; though it is not from these so much that 
one will hear the cry ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” for they do not 
seem to care particularly for an Egyptian nationality, but rather to 
be governed by Mussulmans and re-establish some Moslem 7/7. 
It is curious that in the Egyptian towns there should be lacking 
a true Arab upper class, or indeed any upper class of independent 
native gentry at all, The rulers, governors, and officials are mostly 
mongrel Turks, or belonging to the various vagrant nationalities 
already catalogued, and again these can hardly be looked upon as 
gentry. Itis only as one begins to approach the merchant class, 
or the superior shopkeepers, that you find people nearly Arab in race 
and breeding, save certain dignitaries of religion, such as the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, who may be said to represent fragments of an 


Arab nobility. In the shop-keepers and trades of the great towns 


lie the soundest and hopefullest part of the city population, Too 
shrewd to be fanatics, too independent to be servile, they offer 
a better nucleus of a nationality than the ignorant fella- 


heen or the lazy worthless Turkish hybrids. They are frugal, 
industrious, and polished ; send their 

children to school; and themselves 
debate the questions of the day with 
much intelligence and common sense, 
They sympathise with the English 
through their commercial interests, dis 


like the French, and look askance 


at native rule. They have in them 
the making of a healthy and pros- 
perous bourgeoisie. The lower classes 


in the great cities, the artisans, porter:, 
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depreciation, and we fear to enforce ourselves, or our mother. 


tongue, on other nationalities, But do we not carry ita little too 


far somz.'mes? I can understand that i: would be unwise in South 


Africa to insist on every native speaking Eagtish, or to determine 


that the Arabs should do the same in Egypt; but since some 


European tongue must be made an official language, why should we 
yield to the Dutch or the French? It makes one indignant to sce 
Vrench held up as the official languiyze for Europecns in Egypt. 
In what is English inferior? Ts it net fully as widely understood 
in the East? Do Frenchmen show the same consideration for 
Italian or English in the Mediterranean lands they occupy, wherein 
these two tongues have hitherto held sway ? 

In many parts of Lower Egypt the rivalry between the French 
and English is as keen as ever. In some towns, like Alexandria oy 
Zagazig, a Frenchman can hardly hold up his head, while at places 
like Ismailia an Englishman feels on arriving, even at the Railway 
Station, quite ‘out of it,” and has a vague instinct that he mus: 
be very polite and subservient to every Frenchman he meets, or he 
will be made in some way to suffer for it. Cairo and Suez are 
divided. The town of Suez is hotly English or Anglo-Indian, 


while the new and handsome settlement called ‘ Port Ibrahim,” 


two miles off, is as ardently French. Cairo is at present 
dominated by the English owing to the occupation and the 


consequent influx of English society, and also from the never-fail 
ing stream of British and American tourists ; but French influence 
is only scotched, not killed. In spite of a faint attempt to play 
lawn-tennis on the part of various Government officials one sees 
that the whole system and spirit which animates the ruling 
‘* Egyptians” is fatally French ; and no wonder, when nearly all the 
present people of any rank or importance have been educated in 


France. I do not know that they particularly love the idea of 


sed life has been derived 


French rule, but their only idea of civ 
from French sources. But England's great power in Egypt lies in 
her tourists. The great tourist agencies deserve as much credit for 
spreading abroad the influence and power of the English name ay 
the most costly, gallant, or adventurous expeditions our soldiers and 
sailors have ever carried out. Through her tourists, England is 
slowly and peaceably gathering the world in her web. Wherever 
they go they spread English customs, English cleanliness, English 
money, and the English tongue. So in Upper Egypt it is wonder 
ful to hear how the ragged urchins, almost the very babies, have 
picked up elementary words of our language, and how they 
comprehend, and no longer wonder at, the eccentric tastes of the 
“ Ingilis genclman and Ingilis la-dee.” But English influence or 
direct rule has yet much todo in Egyptian towns. Their worst 
feature is what is cuphoniously known as ‘an entire absence of 
sanitary reform,” which means that every wayside and open square 
and narrow alley is made foul and unwholesome with unnameable 
filth, The white vultures and the kites and crows, together with 
the houseless curs, do much to clear away the most catable forms of 
refuse, and the desiccating influence of the dry air helps to render 
innocuous the emanations from the rotting filth; but still there often 


se noisonie smells in the narrower streets and blind alleys of the 


coachmen, and servants, resemble in 
many characteristics the country people, 
and like them are docile, quiet, pains- 
The 


“¢donkey boys” are worthy of especiat 


taking, and casily governed. 


They are smart, intelligent, 


praise. 
untiring, and sober, Their power 
of bearing fatigue is great, and 


ought to render them fitted to make 


useful postmen and couriers. They are English “to a boy” 
in their political sympathies, and their power of acquiring and 
spreading our tongue is surprising. Indeed, asa general rule it 
may be said that the lower classes in Egypt know no other 
European tongue but English, and the upper classes none but 
French. A Frenchman must speak Arabic or English to a donkey 
boy, and an Englishman is obliged to communicate with all 
Government officials in French. 


Nowadays we are going through a slight fit of national  self- 
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towns, even in 
Cairo itself, 
which render it necessary for the passing 
stranger to close his nostri!s and hurry 
by. The rubbish heaps, moreover, at- 
tract and breed the myriad flies with which Egypt has Leen 
plagued before and since the days of Moses. 

Outside nearly every Egyptian town may be seen great stagnant 
pools of water, probably remains of the yearly inundation of the 
Nile. 
of dead cats and dogs, but frequently contain a dead buffalo or 


These are covered with green slime, and are the repository 


rotting horse. The men and boys bathe there, and thence the 
Even when 


The 


drinking-water for the town is constantly procured. 


the people have wells, they communicate with cesspouls. 
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marvel is, therefore, that the cholera visits Egypt so little, and you 
can only suppose that the people are so accustomed from long habit 
to drinking diluted sewage, that they are, so to speak, inoculated 
with choleraic germs, 

The principal building material in most Egyptian towns in the 
Delta is red brick. Whether the bricks are still manufactured, or 
whether they are wholly procured from ruined cities, I do not know. 
Some time ago a decree had to be issued to stop the trade in red 
bricks from Rosetta, because the people were simply pulling all the 
older buildings to pieces to sell their bricks. Tine stone seems to 
be quarried in the mountains which border the Nile Valley, and a 
town of any size generally has its mosque of stone, not of brick or 
cement. There are generally three buildings of importance in the 
minor towns: the principal mosque, the Coptic church, and the 
“Bosta,” or post-office. The encircling walls are usually mud- 
built ; so also are the curious ‘* pigcon towers,” giant pigeon-houses 
wherein the many doves make their abode, and accumulate the 
manure which is so largely used throughout Egypt. 

T have already touched upon the diferent types of town in this 
country,—how Alexandria is like a great Levantine or Mediter- 
ranean city, with its blazing white streets, its attractive shops, its 
tx how Ramich resembles in some ways an 


billiard-rooms and ca 
English suburb, with its domesticity, its lawn-tennis, its afternoon- 
tea, and scandal; and how Ismailia is a French town to the core. 
But there are one or two half-forgotten places which are worth a 
few words of further description before I finish my zesaméd of 
Of such is Rosetta, situated near the western 
This river, by-the-bye, is generally credited 
About 


town-life in Egypt. 
mouth of the Nile. 
with seven mouths, but, as a matter of fact, it has only two. 
twenty-five miles below Cairo, the Nile splits into two branches, 
called the Rosetta and the Damictta Niles, because they enter the 
sea at or about these places. Both Rosetta 

and Damictta were originally built: where N 
the river entered the sea; but the constant 
extension of the Nile delta into the Medi- 
terranean has caused the cities to stand at the 
present time some few miles from the coast. 
These two cities, first known to us from the 
Venetians, who have Italianised their names, are 


“Rashid” and 


called severally, in’ Arabic, 
“Damiad.”” They both exhibit traces of Vene- 
tian and even Genoese architecture, and at Da- 
mictta many of the old commercial houses of the 
Venetians are still standing. Rosetta has a slight 
trade in rice and cotton; but it wears a sadly 
moribund These two towns, together with 
Suez, would seem destined by their influential sites to 
become as important in the future as they were in the past : 


Suez, at the entrance to the Maritime Canal, serving as 


look, 


the ex/repot whence Egypt is served with Eastern trade, and 
Rosetta and Damietta, each at the mouth of the Nile, with 
free, unchecked water communication between Upper Egypt 
and the Mediterranean. And yet itis not so. Their popu- 
lation dwindles, their buildings fall in ruin, and their quays 
are weed-grown, At Rosetta there are barracks, quite 
deserted (save at the time of Arabi's rebellion), capable 
of accommodating 20,000 men, and other buildings for 
cavalry, only occupied by a slight guard of mounted potice. 
At Rosetta there are fine stone quays and landing-places 
unoccupied, save by wandering dogs and many black-and- 
white kingfishers. These cities are among many examples 
of what night be restored to affluence and prosperity under 
a good and cnergetic Government in Egypt, whose 
security of rule would attract capital to the country, 

An. interesting specimen of an Egyptian town which is almost 
Arab is Tantah, about half-way between Cairo and Alexandria. 
Here there is a biennial fair; but once a year the fair is dis- 
tinguished by a curious survival of Phallic worship. Even at the 
very railway station certain ancient em lems are sold, though their 


originand meaning are forgoitcn, and for several days the wildest 
excesses take place. 

Other towns with picturesque architecture ave Minieh and Assiut, 
This Intter place has over 60,000 inhabitants, 


in Upper Egypt. 
Here the Mahdi's 


and is one of the few fanatical towns in Egypt. 
party is, or was at the time of my visii, very strong. A force of 
700 English soldiers were camped out at a distance of four miles to 
keep the 60,000 disaffected in order! Assiut had until recently 
a trade across the Desert with cerlaia oases in the Sahara, and also 
caravans travelling backwards sad forwards to Darfur. It is eleven 
hours’ journey from Cairo by railway, and is the starting-point of 
the Nile steamers for the Second Cataract. Our soldiers were sent 
there none too soon, for to lose Assiut would be almost as serious as 
losing Cairo. 

The townspeople in Egypt as a whole are docile and law-abiding. 
They need very little police supervision, save where there is a large 
European admixture in the population. A great number in the 
cities are able to read and write in Arabic. The Copts, on the whole, 
are better educated than the Mahomedans are, and in the Coptic 
houses you may sce many treatises on history and geography issued 
by the Beyrut press. These, and other works of education, are 
issued by the Jesuits at Beyrut, who also print a translation of the 
Bible in Arabic for the use of the Copts. There is also a national 

> Khédivial ” press in Cairo for printing and publishing all kinds 

‘cheap and useful literature in Arabic for the use of the Moslem 
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population. This press has also issued of late cheap grammars of 
English for the use of Arab students wishing to acquire our tongue, 
and also, 2vce versd, cheap grammars of Arabic, so that the British 


soldier may learn to chat with the Egyptians. There is a consider- 


able native literature issued at Cairo, but of a very obscure character. 
The Arabian Nights nowadays seem quite forgotten by these 
degenerate Easterns, who, as soon as they can read French, rush at 
and devour French novels of the lowest type. 

Alas and alas! Is Arab learning, Arab literature, Arab architec- 
ture dead, and hopeless of a resurrection ? It is sad to reply “Yes,” 
but an affirmative answer scems the only true one in Egypt. Arab 
scribes nowadays seem incapable of writing anything beyond feeble, 
silly, and obscene tales, with much reiteration and little point, or 
elementary educational primers, often translated from a French 
source. Mahomedanism scems paralysed. The spun-out com- 
mentaries and reflections on the Koran appear to have come to an 
end, and they were at one time the prevailing kind of Moslem 
literature. I went to the Mosque of El Azhar while in Cairo, which 
is almost the only remaining Mahomedan University. How 
were the mighty fallen! A few years ago I could not probably 


have viewed it save under an elaborate disguise, or else by the 


special favour of those in high places. Now entry was casy and 


. . Le ” * , * 
commonplace with an ordinary ‘‘mosque ticket” from your Con 


sulate and a trifling backsheesh. Our guide was a garrulous old 


man, who gave us abundant details in reply to every, question quite 
beyond our comprehension in his rapid Arabic, but still I gathered 
from him that there were about a thousand students in the University, 


IN THE MOSQUE OF EL AZHAR, CAIRO 


rich and poor, There is a separation made between the two classes, 
according to the fees paid, and the courses of lectures attended, 
These who were studying were of all ages, from little boys to grown 
men, In one class-room were a number of youths evidently, by 
their dress, of superior station, squatted in a circle round a learned 
old sheikh, who was rapidly reading to them ina shrill voice extracts 
The students were inatten- 
tive, and broke off, when we centered, to talk to us. 


from some treatise he held in his hand. 
They freely 
showed us the manuals they held before them, and were delighted if 
we deciphered occasional words here and _ there. Meanwhile, their 
teacher rattled on with his declamation, and presently we left them 
to enter a large hall, perhaps the body of the ancient mosque, where 
anumber of small boys were droning their lessons. This was a 
beautiful scene. Picture a smaller Mosque of Cordova, with the 
same maze of pillars forming long grey arcades + the small windows 
of painted glass, through which long rays of sunlight stole and 
played on the paved floor in dabblings of orange and purple, or lit 
up with brilliant aureoles the red fezes of a group of boys; then 


here and there a lovely niche, an exquisite wihrad or a kublah of 
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inlaid marble, with dados of painted tiles, or a weweJ.27 of fretted 
woodwork surmounted by a fairy cupola. 

This was the most beautiful part of Fl Azhar, and I turned from 
it with regret. We next entered a great open court provided with 
fountains ; the ordinary ablution court of a mosque. 
assembled a large number of students belonging, we were told, to 


They all of them held flat slips of tin, on which 


Here were 


the poorer class. 
they were writing with reed pens, 
other unused wings of the building—side chapels, as it were, full of 
A &uélah in one of 


Beyond this again there were 


beautiful and ancient Saracenic decoration. 
these “empty class-rooms was a perfect gem in design and colour, 
being worked with inlaid marbles of different tints. A somewhat 
similar one in another part of the building, which is still used as a 
mosque, I give in the illustration below. <A part of El Azhar was 
being restored or rebuilt, and Iam glad to say the restoration was in 
good taste, and conforming to the gencral style of the building, 
Restoration in nearly all the finest mosques of Cairo is sadly needud, 
In the rare cases in which it has been performed it has been done 
slovenly and in miserable taste. In the Grand Mosque of Sultan 
IIassan the pendentives and the fountains in the court are falling 
into pitiable decay. Opposite this old mosque a brand-new one is 
in process of construction, at the cost of a princess of the Khédivial 
family, This lady preferred to build an entirely new mosque at a 
great cost rather than spend her hoards in restoring old ones, 
Needless to say, her new building is hideous in design, but what is 
even worse. now that its completion is near at hand, it has been 
discovered that the foundations are weak, and unable to support the 
structure, consequently the Egyptian lady’s piety and pence have 
been thrown away ! 

Mchemet Ali, the founder of the present reigning family, seems to 
have been the first to neglect and despise Saracenic architecture. 


\\, [fe built a most costly mosque in the citadel, still called by his 


name. It is principally composed of alabaster, and 
is styled in the guide-books as “rich and hand- 
some.” If plenty of gilding and meretricious 
ornament can make it so, it is; but to any one 
with a pure taste it is execrable. The style i: 
Turco-Byzantine—the beginning of the end, 
Had it been built by Ismail it would have been 
Late French, as illustrated in some of the finer 
Continental cafés and Lvadblissements des Rains. 
“Modern 


with the 


Do not think that in condemning 
Egyptian” taste I am finding fault 
French. It is no fault of theirs if they have been 
servilely copied in their domestic architecture by 


the past and the present réedme in Egynt. 


Imitation is the sincerest flattery ; and as such 
i was intended by the ex-Kheédive, who is entirely and 
utterly a Frenchman at heart. Probably to-morrow. the 
present Minister of Public Works, hoping thereby to deserve 
well of the English Government. may decree that all the 
new mosques, schools, railway stations, and public baths are 
to be built in the Queen Anne style 3 and his unconscious sin 
will be quite as heavy as that of Ismail’s. Were Egypi 
really under French rule, I have no doubt the same jealous 
care of its monuments and ancient styles of architecture 
would be seen as in Algeria, where the French have done 
much to preserve every relic of Saracenie Art. So wher- 
ever we take heart, and resolve to act in Egypt as France i+ 
acting, without any national scruples or faint-heartedness, in 
Algeria and Tunis—whenever we really and avowedly take 
over the Government of the Nile Valley, doubtless some- 
thing will be done for the perishing glories of Arab 
architecture as we do without grudging for the remains of 
dynasties and styles in India. Already such men as Rogers 
Bey have the Saracenic cause at heart, and had they funds to 
apply might save many a marvel of beauty, not only from natural 
decay, but from falling into the hands of the building contractor, 
who sweeps it away that he may erect a caf ora set of chambers on 
its site. 

Meanwhile there is much to sadden and much to encourage in the 
present condition of Egyptian towns. In the mosques decay and 
ruin; mosaics imperfect, with lost pieces unreplaced ; marble 
columns chipped by tourists to provide mementoes ; domes and 
cupolas showing the wooden lath work of their structure ; wooden 
ceilings, rich in carving, torn down and sold to house-furnishers 
minarets tottering and unsafe —everything that the most ingenious 
artcan scarce replace going swiftly to ruin ;—in the public offices 
cigarettes, coffee, and obstinate obstruction ; sinecures existing to 
provide for the favourite slaves, ewnuchs, or sons-in-law of the 
influential Pashas; French intrigues, Italian intrigues, Greek 
intrigues ; jobs, bribes, deccit, fawning, flattery, Jacks-in-oflice 
flogging and robbing the poor peasants still. 

Then, on the cther hand, a quaking in high quarters '—firm 
English hands laid on the police, the army, the sanitary inspector- 
ships, the railways, the telegraph ; an unexpected inquiry into old 
abuses by people showing an unexpected knowledge of the language, 
and an inconvenient activity, ubiquity, and imperviousness to bribes. 
But perhaps the most cheering sign of all, as you stand aside, half- 
choked with dust, in some Egyptian thoroughfare, to let the carriage 
of a fat-faced, yellow-faced Pasha pass by, is to see trotting on 
behind him, like an unconscious Nemesis, the British soldier, 
bestriding the Egyptian donkey. Hi. HH. Jounston 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UGLY WARNING 

CVTHRERT ELLIston has returned from Newmarket by no 
means the better either in temper or pocket for the excursion, The 
stvcesses of last year so far show no signs of being repeated, and 
although there is plenty of time yet before the termination of the 
vear’s racing for fortune to turn, Elliston feels unaccountably 
nervous and uncasy about the future. He cannot divest himself of 
the idea that Gerald is destined to work his ruin, He has been 
perilously near that consummation upon more, than one occasion, 
snd looked it unflinchingly in the face, extricating himself from his 
difficulties by some not very scrupulous piece of audacity ; but, like 
all gamblers, he was superstitious. Ail racing men know what it is 
to “strike a streak of bad luck.” Now there are times when it 
scems impossible for them to win, do what they may ; and they are 
all prone to account for it by some adverse influence. One well- 
known owner of an extensive training establishment T remember, 
who firmly believed that no luck would attend his jacket if the 
silk was not of the exact hue. A shade too dark, or too light, he 
‘elieved to be fatal ; and the material was invariably procured from 
‘ parucular shop in Paris. f . 

We all know how a jockey loves, if possible, na big. 
mold jacket for luck—to wear at Epsom the garment in which he 
Nas already snatched the Blue Ribbon for his employer. Cuthbert 
EMiston could not shake off the feeling that Gerald in the saddle 
meant disaster to him—Elliston. — His letters lie by his plate 
unopened, and his tea is still untouched, as he moodily turns over 
‘he pages of a small morocco-bound volume which contains the 
tecords of the past: week's transactions ; does the Recording Angel 
seep a grioamer ledger than those dainty little books present at times 
for some of us 2—L trow not. 

“Yes, [ve a good bit of money \ 
Mutterel, ‘and [ought to have been a winner, 100 5 
‘lean out. They always ran good seconds when I back them ; 
“whenever T see that young whelp’s black face I know I shan’t do 
‘ght. Who the devil could have thought when I hurled that taunt 
at him at Cranley, and recommended him to turn pad-groom or 
samckeeper, that he would take to race riding for his living, and 
that Bill Greyson, of all men, should be the one to give him his first 


race to don 


+ to find for this afternoon,” he 
but my luck’s 


“ Tow are you, Dollic ? 


‘ BREEZIE LANGTON,” 
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mount, and that it should be ona horse of mine. Now for these,” 
and he turned to his letters. ** Hum! ‘In great want of money— 
begs to forward his Michaelmas account ;’ as if there ever was any- 
one who wasn’t in great want of money.  ‘ Will I put young 
Rattleton up for the Pantheon?’ Well, I suppose I must. It won't 
matter; supercilious young beast! I'll take very good care he 
don’t get in. ‘Pibroch is galloping great guns; keep your eye on 
him at Goodwood. They mean business with him in one of the 
handicaps.—Yours truly, Joe Stubbs.’ He’s a sharp fellow in his 
vocation, Stubbs, and his hint’s worth attending to, I suppose my 
cursed cousin will have the mount. Ah! what the deuce can this 
blue envelope, addressed in such formal handwriting, mean? Looks 
rather like a lawyer’s letter ; post mark, York. It isn’t Pearson’s 
handwriting. I mistrust such documents 3" and, as he spoke, he tore 
open the letter :— 
“Parliament Street, York. 

“DEAR SIR,— 

“As Tam authorised by Gerald Rockingham to administer 
the estate of his father, the late Alister Rockingham, I must call 
your attention to sundry bills of yours, long since duc, amounting, 
with interest thereon at five per cent., to an aggregate of 6,8474 
1 enclose particulars of the dates of the said bills, and their several 
amounts; and shall be glad of a remittance for their liquidation at 
your earliest convenience, 

; “Tam, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
THEOPHILUS WRITSON.” 


Cuthbert Elliston gives vent to so savage an execration as he 
finishes this missive. that his wife cannot help exclaiming, 't You 
have bad news, Cuthbert.” ; 

“Yes,” he retorts roughly ; ‘men don’t invoke such blessings 
as I have just done over pleasant communications.” 

But Mrs. Elliston was too weather-wise to pursue the conversa- 
tion. She knew her lord’s face far too well. The glass had shown 
unmistakeable signs of depression as he pondered over his betting- 
book, and had now dropped to ‘set stormy.” To carry on the 
metaphor, experience had {taught Mrs. Elliston the wisdom of 
running before the gale ; and, without further questioning, she 
quietly beat a retreat. 


You grow prettier, child, every time I see you.” 


|e Pe sl 


“THE GREAT TONTINE,” 


“AT FAULT.” &¢, 


“1 knew that boy was destined to be my evil star,” muttered 
Elliston. ‘So, though he never alluded to them, Alister never 
destroyed those bills ; and now they have fallen into Gerald's hand:, 
who is not likely to imitate his father’s forbearance. How they 
have mounted up to that infernal compound interest—-trust a lawyer 
for having computed them at that—and some of them have been 
running a good bit now ; almost past the Statute of Limitations,” he 
continued with a cynical smile ; ‘it may be quite. I don’t know 
whether I can’t dispute them. I must sce Pearson about them. — I 
don’t pay close on 7,000/, if I can help it. They think I’m in 
funds now ; that I had a good year last year. So Thad; but it 
was amore up-and-down one than people fancied. If I won a 
good stake over Caterham for the Guineas, I lost a raker over him 
for the Derby. The world always trumpets a man’s winnings, and, 
as a rule, magnifies them; but, like himself, it is mute about his 
losings. It wasn’t till Phaeton won the Leger I made a. real haul : 
and this season has knocked a good deal of it down.” 

Elliston was so far right. A man’s reverses on the tarf ere 
talked about in absurd disproportion to his winnings. — lprofus 
to this, I knew a man who dated his ruin from landing 3,000/, over 
Gladiateur’s Derby. “I got the credit of having won ten,” he 
would murmur plaintively ; “and every one I owed money to—and 
they were many—thought the time for cutting up the victim had 
arrived ; that he would never wax fatter. Telling them the real 
state of the case, and that I dropped two-thirds of it again, entirely 
1 thelr interests, at Ascot, only occasioned derisive. incredulity, 
and they wer? for the carcase like the vultures of the East. ‘Thev 
smashed me, and benefited themselves but little.” j 
_ Elliston rapidly made up his mind that on the matter of those bills 
it was necessary that he should have his partner's advice. Pearson 
had not directly benefited by them, though, as he had managed the 
raising money to meet them for the late Squire when they became 
duc, it is quite possible that he had fairish pickings out of the tran- 
saction, Sam Pearson had seen more than one sporting spendthrift 
through his patrimony, and, whatever they might do, he apparently 
throve uponit. ‘*Go to Pearson, he'll see you through it, he never 
makes difficulties !” was quite a stereotyped cry amongst the impe- 
cunious of Yorkshire, and it was quite true as long as there was any 
security Pearson would and did find the money at very short notice, 
but the victims themselves hardly liked to allude to ‘the price they 
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paid for it. “Going to Pearson!” was, indeed, usually the 
beginning of the end. 

Jiliston determined that he would run up to York. To-day he 
had to attend at Tattersall’s, for he was a man who never employed 
commissioners, but did his own betting transactions, but to-morrow 
he would be off to consult Pearson. They could run over to 
Riddleton, too, have a look at the horses, and a talk with Bill 
Greyson. If these bills really had to be met it would be necessary 
to go for a coup at Goodwood. Tle telegraphed to Pearson to say 
he was leaving town by the midday train, and asking that worthy to 
give him bed and dinner. The lawyer was used to such sudden 
visits on the part of his partner, and was quite prepared to welcome 
him—had thought, indeed, that he would probably turn up that 
week if only to assist at the council of war which must be inevitably 
held concerning the great Sussex mecting, An you keep racchorses 
and gamble not for the prizes at Goodwood, what are you to play 
for? Newmarket, Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and 
York are the battle-fields of the big men, who leave the gate-muncy 
mectings and the provinces for the smaller fry. 

“And now, Pearson, Ihave gota little matter of my own I 
want to consult you about,” said Elliston, after discussin:: a 
quict little dinner with his partner, and then he showed him Mr. 
Writson’s letter. ‘‘ Now, these bills, you see, amount to a pretty 
stif sum, and, legally, I presume, they can’t recover on them, 
Alister, of course, met them when they became due, and that 
cancelled them,” 

“Yes; they were met, remember perfectly well, and that Writson 
can't take proceedings against you on them he knows as well as I 
do. They resolve themselves simply into a debt due by you to 
Alister Rockingham, and these bills being found amongst his papers 
testify to its never have been paid. Morally, I suppose you ought 
to pay it to his creditors or his son, more especially as his family is 
left so poorly off. Legally, you are safe, but socially it might prove 
a formidable weapon in the hands of any one of sufficient status to 
use it effectively, This boy Gerald is too young, and in no position 
to wield it, but if some of his father’s old friends should take it up 
they might make things very unpleasant for you.” 

Cuthbert Elliston was quite aware that his present position in the 
world was much too shaky to bear being further compromised. 
Society is lenient in the extreme concerning turf tactics, will shut 
its eyes to much sharp practice in such matters, but Elliston had 
heen mixed up in some two or three allairs that were voted too bad 
for even the easy turf morality of the present day. Old Lord 
Whitby, a staunch racing man of the old school, had even gone so 
far on one occasion as to declare that ‘tthe fellow ought to be 
warned off the Heath, and that it was like his confounded impu- 
dence to show his face in the Royal Enclosure, under the very noses 
of the Jockey Club, after such a disgraceful fraud as that Calliope 
business.” 

Elliston knew that there had been much commiscration expressed 
for Alister RKockingham’s sad ending, and that had the world an 
inkling of how much he, Cuthbert, had had to do with it, public 
opinion would run high against him. 

**Ves,” he replied, at last, ‘‘I suppose they could, but I don’t 
fancy Gerald is known to, or, at all events, remembered by, any of 
them. They are not likely to discover him under his present a/as, 
and the young beggar’s pride will prevent him disclosing his real 
name.” 

“Don’t deceive yourself,” returned the attorney, quietly. ‘* The 
leaking out that Jim Forrest and Gerald Rockingham are one, is 
only a matter of time. All such things are. Suppose old Whitby 
took him up, and then came to know of those bills?” 

**Confound it! I’m not ina position to stand another show up, 
and old Whitby was more strong than polite in his expressed 
opinion about that Calliope business. Talked about a gentleran’s 
obligations not being on the same level as a leg’s, &c. Old fool! As 
if I kept horses for his gratification or the public’s.” 

“Very good. I think you’re right when you admit that the 
story of those bills is an ugly anecdote to have in circulation 
about one.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” rejoined Elliston, irritably, ‘‘ but I’m not going to 
pay close on seven thousand pounds for its suppression all the 
same.” 

“No, I don’t propose you shall. You must put yourself in my 
hands, and see what sort of a compromise I can arrange with 
Writson. He knows very well he can hope for nothing more, and 
I daresay a couple of thousand would settle the thing comfortably.” 

“One is quite enough to pay for such waste paper as that,” 
returned Elliston, sullenly. ; 

Pearson looked at his partner with almost a contemptuous expres- 
sion for a moment, and then said : 

“Of course, you know best what your position is worth. What 
T, Sam Pearson, the racing money-lending attorney, do, matters 
little. The world regards me as a compound of leg and money- 
lender, but even I haven’t got quite such an awkward story on record 
against me as yours. 

“ Never mind,” he continued, rapidly, seeing Elliston was about 
to speak, ‘I'll drive the best bargain | can for you, and then it will 
rest for yourself as to whether you take it or leave it. By the way, 
I'd not forget one thing, if I were you. Forrest, as he calls himscel:, 
is now engaged to Sir Marmaduke, and he stands, rumour has it, 
pretty staunchly to his followers.” 

‘“Why, you don’t mean to hint that he would take him up as 
Gerald Rockingham?” ejaculated Elliston. ‘* He’s no old friend 
of Alister’s.” 

“No. But from what I’ve seen of him, he’s just the man to do 
it, and that he will find out who his jockey really is, I regard as a 
certainty, sooner or later.” 

‘“Well it’s no use discussing an unpleasant subject further,” 
growled Elliston. ‘* To-morrow we'll drive over to Riddleton, and 
hear what old Lill’s got to say.” 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
LEASING A RACEHORSE 


‘“‘Sur’s a monstrous pretty girl, that daughter of Greyson’s,” 
remarked IHiston to his companion as they rattled along the road 
that led from the quict little country station up to the farm-house 
that laid nestling among the fir-trees on the edge of the Moor ; 
“and as vain and pleased with flattery as any other of her sex, 
I take it.” 

“Yes; they're all much of a muchness in that way,” replied 
Pearson. ‘She inherits her good looks from her mother; and 
Mrs. Greyson is insatiable as regards compliments on her personal 
appearance, you know well.” 

[lliston smiled, Ife had been a lady-killer in his day, and was 
by no means out of the hunt yet. A tall, fine-looking man, even if 
the dark hair was shot with silver. Mrs. Greyson had always 
shown mich gratification at the airy incense it amused the 
ex-guardsinan to burn at her shrine; but whether she would 
appreciate his extending his admiration to her daughter was very ques- 
tionable. Coquettish mothers seldom admire that attribute in 
their daughters, and are apt to accuse them of it even when there 
is no cause. 

‘‘Muslin’s dangerous about a racing stable,” continued the 
attorney sententiously. ‘‘They wheedle information out of soft- 
hearted pumpkins out of sheer devilment, and then some limber- 
tongued scamp wheedles it out of them; the fat’s in the fire, and 
we're all in ‘the cart.’ Not that Bill Greyson’s likely to trust his 


womankind with much knowledge, however they may hunger to 


nibble at the tree.” ‘ ; ‘ 

Mr. Pearson's last speech was somewhat eniymatical, except in 
its conclusion, and in that the attorney was to some extent rane 
The trainer was more open with his wife and daughter than Mr. 
Pearson supposed. . 

“No,” replied Cuthbert ; ‘fbut here we are, and there he oO 
all ready no doubt to unfold his budget.—How are you, Greyson 
hope the nags look as fit as you do. _ As for you, Mrs. Greyson, you 
stopped Time’s clock on the day I first saw you. How are you, 
Dollie? You grow prettier, child, every time I see you. What are 
the young fellows in York about,” he continued, dropping his 
voice; ‘that they everlet you come back to Riddleton? Why, I 
dropped into your uncle’s shop, last night, on the chance of seeing 
you, expecting to find a knot of youngsters runing themselves in 
gloves, for the sake of your deamx geuy.” : 4 

“tlat” laughed Dollie; “ you sec he doesn’t happen to be in 
York just now; so I thought T might as well come home,” and the 
girl gave a coquettish toss of her head that was promptly taken 
note of by Mrs. Greyson. : 

“Tfer mother’s own daughter,” thought Elliston. A Pe 

‘*] hope he is thoroughly eligible,” said Cuthbert, smiling ; or 
else, Dollic, I shall feel it my duty to forbid the banns. 

“Why, what have you to do with it?” asked the girl demurely. 

“Everything! Haven't I been in love with you from your 
cradle? and you don’t suppose I'll give you up if I don’t approve ? 
And I shall’ be hard to satisfy that any one is quite good enough 
for you.” 75 

‘“Ah! but that is a question that more nearly concerns me, 
returned Dollie ; “and isa point on which I intend to judge for 
myself when the time comes,” and as she spoke she wondered what 
Mr. Elliston would say, had he the slightest idea of her engagement 
to Gerald. 

“ You've come over to settle what I’d best take to Goodwood, I 
suppose,” said the trainer. ‘I’ve cased Caterham in his work 
lately, so that he won’t be at concert pitch if you even decide to 
send him,” 

‘‘T think he had better go,” replicd Elliston meditatively. 
“We can’t keep horses to look at; but we'll talk about that 
presently,” and he glanced significantly towards Mrs. Greyson. 

The trainer quietly telegraphed to his wife, who, murmuring some- 
thing about sceing after the luncheon, left the room, accompanied 
by Dollie. . 

“Ves,” chimed in Pearson ; ‘fa gallop at Goodwood will do the 
horse good, and we needn’t back him, you know. Ilow’s the 
Dancing Master ?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Elliston. ‘I little knew what a flyer I was 
giving you when I told you you should have him if he won the 
“Guineas.” You will have a shy with him at Goodwood, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the trainer, quietly, ‘I think not. The colt 
never was better ; but the fact is, gentlemen, I daren’t show him. 
You know what he is. He ran away with the Two Thousand, and 
refused to try a yard at Epsom. He would probably do the latter 
again at Goodwood, and, as my object is to sell him, the less he is 
seen on a racecourse the better.” 

“Quite right,”’ grinned Elliston, ‘‘ He is a sort that will break 
two or three owners before some one has the common sense to shoot 
and bury him. Now to what we really are concerned about. 
Phaeton, I fancy, ought to have a chance in one of the big handicaps, 
It depends, of course, upon what they put him in at; but his one 
performance was winning the Leger. He’s all right, eh?” 

“Yes,” answered the trainer, slowly, ‘he’s right enough; but a 
Leger’s a Leger, and I don’t think they are likely to give him a very 
‘gaudy chance.’ ” 

‘*Phacton isa horse,” observed Elliston sententiously, ‘that can 
carry weight well. And, like many another good horse, can do a 
big thing over a short distance. I want to win a good stake, and 
we shall not be able to get a long price about the horse if he should 
tickle the public fancy. My idea is that in this case he will not. 
They are pretty sure to think he has too much weight assigned him 
for one thing, and as a Leger winner consider staying his forte for 
another. They are not likely to back him over one of these short- 
distance handicaps. We might pick up a lot of money with him 
over the Stewards’ Cup if the handicapper should prove good- 
natured.” 

“Well, sir, that’s all simple enough. The horse had better go to 
Goodwood, and whether he is worth backing or not we shall know 
when we see the weights.” 

“Thav’s settled, then,” said Pearson, ‘and, as for the young ones, 
they must, of course, go and do the best they can; but’ I’m afraid 
our two-year-olds this year might be briefly summed up as rubbish.” 

“*There’s a race in one or two of them,” replied the trainer, ‘but 
they are not much good, and if they do win it will only be because 
the others are precious bad.” 

““You haven't had an offer then yet for the Dancing Master, eh?” 
inquired Pearson. 

“No; I can’t altogether say I have, sir, Bob Broughton’s been 
a nibbling at him, but, of course, that wouldn’t be for himself, and 
who he’s acting for I can’t exactly make out, but I’m given to under- 
stand I shall hear more about it at Goodwood ; bound to, if it's a hid 
worth having,” continued the trainer, with aquiet smile, “A young 
gentleman witha brand-new jacket, and mad to see his colours first 


past the post at Doncaster, is the surt of customer I want ! Lord, 
Mr, Elliston, what sums we have seen young gentlemen give for a 


horse to win a Derby or Leger with !” 

‘“*He’s not a horse I should care to buy, Greyson,” said the 
attorney, “but I shall trust him with a little money if he runs for 
the St. Leger. It’s the only way to deal with animals like that. 
Their precious tempers ensure there always being a longish price 
against them, and they seldom go sick or sorry, and one never can 
tell they may not take it into their heads to run clean away with 
a race.” 

‘* Backing the zero at roulette I know has a fascination for some 
people, but I should have thought, Sam, it was a weakness that you 
at all events, had got over. Greyson’s a better judge, and knows 
he can’t be out of the Dancing Master too soon. Now give us some 
lunch and a glass of dry sherry in which to drink good luck to our- 
selves all round at Goodwood, and then I must be off. I want to 
get back to town to-night.” 

Always a sanguine man in his racing speculations, Elliston had 
never been gayer than he was over that lunch. He had that 
unaccountable, unnatural hilarity which our Scotch neighbours call 
“fey,” which is always held presage of some great disaster. A 
decorous edition of the Feast of Belshazzar, and on which the 
writing on the wall is invisible, as it was ages ago to the Eastern 
potentate, He complimented Mrs. Greyson, joked Dollie about 
what he considered that mythical York lover, promised her a brace- 
let if Phaeton won the Stewards’ Cup, smacked his lips over a glass of 
Curagoa, and then lighting one of Bill Greyson’s best Cabanas, with 
an airy wave of his hand to his wife and daughter, sped south- 
ward to the lists on the Sussex Downs as blithely as Ivanhoe to 
those of Ashby. 

The last days of July are come, the sweets and bitters of the 
season have been drained to the dregs. Unwilling milliners have 
been coaxed into throwing yet more bread upon the waters, to 
furnish unmarried beauty with armour for a tinal appearance in 
the wef. That gallant and light-hearted band of society’s darlings 
who think that their bills at Mitchell’s, dinners at Long’s, accounts 


for broughams, gloves, bouquets, and every other of the menus. 
plaisizs that it is possible to have ** put down,” are to be settled by 
successful racing speculation, have “pulled themselves together ” 
for the Sussex fortnight. ‘‘Just clear the slate off a bit, old 
chappie, and then we can go and shoot grouse with a clear con- 
science.” They don’t do it, but how delicious that springtime or 
youth is when it all looks feasible! Later on we know what playing 
for the last stake means, and can see the fatal deuce ace, “the dov’s 
throw,” before the dice have left the box. 2 

Two notable things characterised the turf market at the opening 
of the Goodwood Meeting. One was a strong disposition to back 
the Dancing Master for the Leger, emanating, the Ring declared, 
from nobody knew who--certainly not from the stable, as those 
connected with the horse simply derided the idea of supporting 
him. Bill Broughton, certainly, seemed to think it) worth his 
while to take a thousand to eighty occasionally, but Bob was 
known to be a speculative backer at times, as well as bookmaker, 
to say nothing of having countless commissions on hand, 

Another thing was that the gambling on the Stewards’ Cup 
promised to surpass all precedent. : Sir) Marmaduke and his 
followers kept on backing Pibroch as if his defeat was impossible, 
and all racing men concurred that he was very favourably weighted, 
but still many thought that the race was by no meansa gi.t to him, 
Several other horses were strongly fancied by their respective 
partisans, and, amongst others, the small coterie usually associated 
with Bill Greyson’s ‘* good things” were very pronounced in their 
support of Phaeton, Still there was nobody who bet on the large 
scale of Sir Marmaduke and his immediate followers, and old 
racing men stood aghast at the way the Baronet would fill up three 
or fowr pages of his betting-book in as many minutes when he 
really was sweet upon his chance. 

With regard to the first of these mild mystifications, the following 
record of a conversation that took place between Sir Marmaduke 
and old Bill Greyson, in a pretty little cottage at Singleton, a 
hamlet about a mile from the Grand Stand, may afiord some 
explanation :— 

‘« Broughton tells me you want to see me, Sir Marmaduke,” sail 
the trainer, as he entered the quiet little dining-room in which it wag 
evident the Baronet had eaten a solitary dinner. 

“Sit down, Mr. Greyson,” he began with. 
see you,” he continued as the trainer complied. 
me the Dancing Master is for sale, at a price. 
him sound ?” 

““T never warrant a horse, Sir Marmaduke ; but he is sound in 
wind and limb, and any veterinary s*geon you choose to name 
is welcome to look him over.” 

The Baronet lit a fresh cigarette, and then sa? carelessly, 
“What do you want fa. aim?” 

** Ten thousand,” rejoined the trainer gravely. 

“T should doubt your getting that,” rejoined Sir Marmaause ; 
“at all events #t’s beyond my mark.” 

‘And yet rumour says you gave that sum for Bushranger, who 
didn’t win the Two Thousand, while my horse did,” said Greyson. 

‘* Which only shows I paid too much for Bushranger,” replied 
the Baronet, by no means to be thrown off his sang/roéid even by so 
old a hand as the Riddleton trainer. ‘‘I am anxious to avoid a 
repetition of that mistake. Now your horse has a temper unmis- 
takeably, and that knocks money off him. Never mind fencing; in 
one word, what’s the lowest will buy him?” 

Bill Greyson looked at the Baronet with no little inward 
astonishment ; the ¢zsouciant young gentleman was outside his 
experience. Most of the neophytes with whom he had had to deal 
were enthusiastic, sanguine, and utterly blind to the spots in the 
sun of their desires. 

“*Ves, Sir Marmaduke,” he said at last; “he has a temper, 
and if it wasn't for that, I wouldn't ’bate a pound, as I honestly 
believe him to be the best three-ycar-old I ever trained. One 
word, as you say, and have done with it. He’s yours for nine 
thousand ; and that’s the last I have to say about it.” 

‘* Won't suit, Greyson,” replied the Baronet promptly, as he lit 
another cigarette ; ‘wait a moment while I think it out, and I'l 
tell you what will.” A pause of two or three minutes, and then he 
conunued, ‘ff won't buy; but I tell you what Pl do. VIL lease 
the Dancing Master for the remainder of this year and the next; 
the horse to revert to you again then. Terms, five thousand pounds 
and half of every stake he wins, He will be a rare good horse to 
you under those conditions, if he takes it into his head tw 
run honest ; and quite a bad enough one to me if he don’t.” 

“It's a bargain, Sir Marmaduke,” replied Greyson; “and a 
liberal one on your side I'm bound to confess. Ll send for the 
horse at once, and hand him over to Pipes.” 

“Youll do nothing of the sort,” replied Sir Marmaduke ; 
‘that’s by no means part of my scheme. I want him to remain 
under your charge ; and no one to know that the horse has changed 
hands. You understand ?.” 

“*T think so,” replied the trainer. 

out of him, Sir Marmaduke, if he is not known to be yours. 
to do his best for the Leger, of course?” 
_ “The best we can make him. You can have a little of my book 
if you take further interest in him. Forrest, the boy who rode him 
in the Two Thousand, as you know, I have now first call of. 1 
shall give him the mount at Doncaster; the colt seems to run beiter 
in his hands than any one’s.” 

_ “Its awkward, Sir Marmaduke ; but my employers insist that 
Jim Forrest does no more riding for Riddleéton, and I’ve my own 
reasons for not wishing him about my place myself.” 

“Odd, that,” replied the Baronet; ‘[ should have thought he 
did you all a good turn at Newmarket, and he can ride, mind you. 
Now, Greyson,” he said, rather sharply ; “if our bargain holds 
good, who I put up is nothing to you or your employers. He 
rides my horse, which you train, aud he need never come near 
Riddleton.” 

_ The trainer thought for a moment, and then said : ‘You're right, 
Sir Marmaduke, he’s my horse even if you cry off your bargain, 
and I’ve a right to give the mount on him for the Leger to whom 
Tlike. All right, I'll do my very best to send him to Doneaster fit. 
In whose hands you put him for the race will be, of course, no 
atfair of mine, but Forrest. knows him, and from what I hear and 
have seen he’s quite good enough.” 

‘All right,” replied the Baronet. “ Remember. the Dancing 
Master’s not wanted till the Leger, and I shall conclude he’s going 
on perfectly well unless IE hear from you to the contrary. As for 
the Money, Just send me a memorandum of where you want it 
paid, 

Thank you, Sir Marmaduke, and now DH say good night. I 
wish you all possible luck with Pibroch in the Stewards’ Cup, but 
its only fair to tell you we expeet to beat you with Phaeton. We 
mean It, and ours‘is very well.” : 

me Thanks, Greyson,” replied the Baronet, dismissing the trainer 
with a friendly nod, and onee more plunging into disscetion of the 
fpevheoiming handicaps. It there Was one horse in the race that 
rigured m the betting he felt sure ot beating, it was the winner ol 
last year’s Leger, and yet Phacton’s trainer indubitably believed in 
him. Well, that might be, but he would stand by his own opinion. 
The great question was how was he to make the best of his St. 
Leger hand. His own horse Pibroch he felt: sure couldn't stay. 
From information he had received he doubted Comet’s standing a 
Leger preparation, He would make a book for the Dancing 
Master, and commence Operations to-morrow, 
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Never had Sir Marmaduke and the reckless spirits that followed 
his lead had a more roseate time than that Goodwood week. The 
cruel fortune that had stuck like a burr to Mr. Pipes’ stable all 
through the spring seemed to have departed. Luck had turned at 
Ascot, and it now seemed as if they could do no wrong. Captain 
Farrington gravely affirmed that he was getting tired of winning—a 
very rash assertion to indulge in with Brighton and Lewes, with 
their wondrous facility for dissipating Goodwood gains, yet tocome. 
‘The Stewards’ Cup had conlirmed Sir Marmaduke’s judgment, 
yesulting ina tremendous finish between Phacton and Pibroch, who 
came clean away from their field, and in which, after a ding-dong 
wruggle, Jim Forrest just contrived to squeeze the Baronet’s horse 
home by ahead. This brilliant piece of riding at once established 
him in the front rank of the profession, for he was pitted against no 
hoy, but a skilled horseman, and it was generally conceded by all 
pacegoers that the slightest error in judgment on Forrest’s part would 
Jave caused the head to be given the other way. 

Cuthbert Elliston cursed the Steward’s Cup and Jim Forrest 
with a vindictive carnestness that made his partner stare. Small 
ree now of redeeming those cancelled bills unless they were 
appraised at a very slender value, while his superstition about 
bad luck Gerald’s appearance heralded was more confirmed 


(To be continned) 


Mr. Robert BUCHANAN’S **Poxgiove Manor” (3 vols.: Chatto 
end Windus), is equal in power to any of its predecessors. It has 
jot the fascination of what still remain his great prose works, ‘* The 
Shadow of the Sword?” and God and the Man,” but only because 
vs subject is by nature wanting in the elements of picturesqueness 
snd adventure. As a study of morbid anatomy it reaches the 
iehest level to which work of that kind can possibly attain. From 
a dramatic point of view there is genius shown in the gradual trans- 
mutation of our original sympathy with, and liking for, the Reverend 
Charles Santley first into. pity, thence into contempt, thence into 
disgust and loathing, and finally into the renewed pity that must 
needs come when the whole of any human soul is opened fully 
before our eyes. The process of exhaustive dissection is never 
vicasant, even when exercised by genius; nor can‘ Foxglove 
Manor” be honestly recommended as pleasant reading. But a 
reader who follows it to the end without an increase of wisdom and 
widened sympathics must be a very strange sort of reader indeed. 
Moreover there is real need of such books as these at a time when 
there is so little manliness in fiction generally, and when the outlines 
between sentimentality and duty, and between right and wrong, are 
so commonly blurred. In his preface, Mr. Buchanan not unneces- 
sarily vindicates himself beforehand frem any possible charge of 
making the clergyman whom he has chosen for his subject in any 
way represent his calling. We should never, however, have made 
such a charge, because the ecclesiastical framework of the story was 
so obviously required by the construction of the story, It does 
away at once with a number of difficulties appreciable by artists and 
critics alone, into which therefore there is no need to’enter. It, 
moreover, brings out into stronger relief the contrast. between 
Charles Santley and the Agnostic philosopher, George Haldane : 
nor can it be said that Mr. Buchanan, however he deals with the 
men, sways the theological balance one way or the other. Mrs, 
Haldane, also, though studied only from the outside, is an admirable 
portrait, as showing how sin is, as George Haldane is made to put 
it, a moral leprosy, extending beyond the sinner. The manner in 
which the lost priest is brought at last face to face with conscience 
is certainly melodramatic, but not the Tess powerful, as an escape 
trom the threatening tragedy. It is to be wished that Mr. Buchanan 
would realise the necessity for relief in fiction. His lurid monotone, 
without it, becomes oppressive at times, and would gain marvel- 
lously from an occasional breath of fresh air. But, with this 
solitary drawback, which indeed seems inseparable from Mr, 
Iiuchanan’s genius, ‘* Foxglove Manor”? is a work to be grateful for: 
though that it may be misunderstood we can readily believe. 
Verhaps it may help in some measure against this danger to note 
that it refuses to recognise any possible compromise, however purely 
sentimental, between conscience and passion. : 

“Beauty’s Queen,” by Marie Connor (3 vols. = F. V. White), 
contains some very remarkable incidents indeed. They mostly 
vecur to the hero, who is a correspondingly remarkable man. 
Their general drift may be judged from learning that he, hitherto 
unknown as an artist, had not been many weeks in Rome without 
leginning and finishing a great picture which at once became the 
talk of the whole world. But, in consequence of a sudden heart- 
ireak, he straightway, apparently without | ceasing to be a 
Protestant, becomes a Benedictine monk, and in four months from 
that time, being still a layman (necessarily so according to his age), 
is appointed to a highly important and dignified position in the 
Church. Naturally, however, he learns, too late, that he had 
lvoken his heart in consequence of a mistake and the treachery of 
a villain : for the heroes and heroines of fiction have long ceased to 
have any trust in one another. It is to be hoped that trust is not 
ivcoming less common than it used to be in real life, but it is 
certainly, in novels, becoming extinct altogether. In his capacity 
ol priest, or at any rate of ecclesiastical dignitary, he is called upon 
tv attend the last’: moments of the woman he had loved, and falls a 
corpse over her body. How the lady came there 1s also a curiosity 
in its way. She, having discovered the villain’s treachery, | not 
only to herself but to another young woman, determines on giving 
lim an especially sensational dismissal. She says nothing to 
anybody, but, when standing with him before the altar, allows him 
tosay “Twill? Then, after making a great scene, she runs away 
‘rom the church, and, instead of going home to her. family, escapes 
t) Paris and starves without any shadow of necessity, The novel 
is tragical to the highest pitch. All the characters of any 
consequence are left dead except one little boy; who, it is cordially 
to be hoped, grows up to meet with more ordinary experiences, 
Vhe story is allogether ridiculously impossible, and 1s told in a style 
of sentimental exaggeration to which no description can do any 
sort of justice. ‘ 

“TIeart Salvage,” by Mrs. Cooper (Katherine | Saunders)— 
.: Chatto and Windus), is a collection of storics, of which 
tue principal, and by far the longest, is called “By the Stone 
hel.” This is an entirely domestic tale, gracefully and pleasantly 
toll. To judge from its general style and character, it must have 
‘een originally written with a view to Christmas-time. Of this 
tson it takes the view which became conventional after Dickens 
it going, and ends in the appropriately jovial way. | Of late 
the Dickens treatment of Christmas has been going. very 
h, or rather altogether out of fashion, and there 1s little if any- 
thing in the fiction of the latter end of the year to distinguish 
itfhom Midsummer, except in the matter of quantity. September 
is even still a little early to begin upon Christmas reading, especially 
wt the old and traditional sort ; but the tale is quite good enough of 
its kind to continue in season for a few months longer, and to be 
Worth reading for its gencral merits meanwhile. 
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Just now, when relations between the English and French peoples 
leave something to be desired, books that shed light upon the 
character of our neighbours across the Channel acquire an increased 
interest, One of these books is ‘‘ At Home in Paris” (W. HH. Allen 
and Co.), by the late Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. ‘The author’s criticism 
of “* The Gavroche VParty,” the journalists without scruple, remorse, 
or shame, at whose head stands M. Henri Jtochefort, is masterly, 
Ilis description of the poor poet Dupont, and of the career of M. 
Viennet, is intellizently sympathetic. What he has learnt and 
written about the I’rench system of dealing with the poor claims the 
attention of our social reformers. Much as there may be to find 
fault with in France, in this matter she is ahead of us, according to 
the author. If we have a fault to find with this posthumous work: it 
is that it is too discursive, and assumes too readily an intimate know- 
ledge of French life not invariably possessed by the general reader. 
Yet the following passage from the story of a poverty-stricken author 
has power and music init: ‘f The beggar pillowed on his wallet may 
be ermine-nursed in his dreams, although he lies where the lizard 
shines on the rock, the policeman's thumb presses his rags, and yet 
he is king among men, until he is twitched into rascaldom. Why 
should he not rest? The royalty of his dreams has not power to 
loosen a bell in the cap of the king’s jester. The thundercloud is 
not bed-covering. He must wake and put lath and plaster between 
his beggar limbs and the wind.” For students of Parisian life,. 
social, literary, and journalistic, ‘* At Home in Paris” has value. 

A praiseworthy production is ‘* A Danish Parsonage,” by ‘‘ An 
Angler” (Kegan Paul), It treats of a young English country gentle- 
man, John Hardy by name, who, being drawn to Jutland by his love of 
trout-lishing, takes up his residence in the family of a Danish clergy- 
man. John Hardy's manliness and kindheartedness win him the 
love of the Danes with whom he mingles. His very satisfactory 
banking account stood him also in good stead ; in fact the gentleman 
all round is a paragon. The style is ostentatiously simple and 
straightforward from the beginning, so much so as at first to raise a 
suspicion of baldness. The characters are well drawn, and some of 
them are of considerable beauty. ‘‘A Danish Parsonage” is a 
glorification of certain traits to be found in Englishmen. On the 
Danes the author reflects for inquisitiveness carried to the verge of 
impertinence, and for suspiciousness, a result, it would seem, of over- 
caution and shrewdness. These defects are redeemed, however, by 
their latent sterling goodness and honesty. The author has written 
an interesting book, and his heroine, Helga, is probably as true to 
nature as she is charming and original. 

The circumstance of the mecting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Montreal has led Mr, S. I, Dawson, 
one of the local secretaries of the Association, to write and publish 
a ‘*Handbook for the Dominion of Canada” (Montreal : Dawson 
Brothers). ‘lhe work is not only well printed, provided with a 
proper table of contents and excellent maps, but is an advance on 
the usual type of guide books in point of literary style. The account 
of the past and present of Acadia, a region familiar to most people 
from having read ‘* Evangeline,” is not among the least interesting 
parts of his book. Not only the British Association, but intending 
visitors to the Far West have reason to be grateful to Mr. Dawson 
for providing them with a manual both interesting and trustworthy. 
Guide books are too often made to order, The author has acted in 
a broader spirit than it would be reasonable to look for in the works 
of the ordinary hack. 

The Rev. Charles Swinnerton has published through Messrs. New 
man and Co., of Calcutta, ‘‘ The Adventures of the Punjab Hero, 
Raja Rasilu.” This volume of stories is compiled from original 
sources, and is a pleasant addition to the literature of folk-lore. 
Raja Rasalu was a Rajput Prince who lived in the time of Augustus 
Cesar. His personal strength, his wisdom, cunning, and success 
as a warrior and a hunter made a profound impression on the 
minds of his contemporaries, and gave birth to the quaint legends 
which Mr. Swinnerton has been able to collect. Rasalu shoots an 
arrow weighing a hundred pounds thirty miles high, and one of his 
friends discomfits foes by cutting off his own head, using it as a 
missile, and then, though decapitated, fighting twenty-four hours 
with tremendous energy. The Panjab stories are in a sense 
childish; but their za?ve¢é makes them amusing as well as 
instructive. ‘Their atmosphere is that of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
and Rasalu is another Aladdin. : 

For persons suffering from pulmonary complaints Dr. Tucker 
Wise has written ‘ The Alpine Winter Cure” (Baillitre, Tindall, 
and Cox). He describes thoroughly, from a medical standpoint, 
the Swiss health resorts—Davos Platz, Wiesen, St. Moritz, and the 
Majola. The author seems to make his case clear that high 
altitudes and a dry cold climate with plenty of fresh air are 
essential to the relief and cure of diseases of the lungs, and con- 
sumptive patients cannot do better than study what he has written. 

“Fifteen Years of Army Keform ” (Messrs. Blackwood), by ‘ An 
Officer,” treats the whole ‘subject of short service, abolition of pur- 
chase, localisation, and territorial schemes thoroughly. The author 
has no good word to say for recent changes, and his indignation 
evidently overmasters him whenever he has to do with the Adjutant- 
General of the Forces and the ‘ Ring” of favoured officers. Without 
doubt ‘An Officer ” gives expression to the sentiments of a large 
number of men in the service, on whom the frequent recent changes 
have borne hardly. Of the tone of the writer, apart from the argu- 
mentative value of his facts and of the opinions of experts, an idea 
may be formed from the following excerpt :—‘* What comes yet 
more nearly home to the officers is, that methods have been freely 
resorted toin the promotion of personal interests. It is certainly a 
new thing to the British Army to hear, as we hear now, of the 
Rings,’ ‘Cliques,’ and ‘Mutual Admiration Societies,’ which 
have practically, and to all appearances permanently, almost mono- 
polised the prizes of the profession, It is not only that certain 
officers have contrived to establish the idea of their own indispensa- 
bility, and so pass their lives in gliding from one good thing to 
a better ; but that the officers in general have been made to feel that 
unless they are within, or can by some means find entrance into, the 
‘ Ring,” their professional prospects are extremely shadowy. They 
cannot even look forward to the chance of employment in respon- 
sible positions, for what they constantly see is that, when such a 
chance arises in some distant part of the world where they may 
happen to be, they are at once superseded by members of the 
“Admiration Society,’ specially despatched from London or else- 
where, these being now the men who now must necds be sent every- 
where to do everything, and of course to reap the lion’s share of the 
rewards, which are showered upon them with a lavish hand.” ‘* An 
Officer,” however, has done wisely in calling public attention to the 
disappointing condition of our military forces after ‘* fifteen years of 
army reform.” 

To the literature of Evangelicalism the Rev. Charles Bullock, 
B.D., contributes ‘The Crown of the Road: Leaves from 
Consecrated Lives” (Home Words Publishing Office). The lives 
chosen are those of Sir James Simpson, Lord Hatherley, Frances 
Ridley Havergal, Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio, &c. The biographies 
do not claim to be original, but are based on larger works which 


have previously appeared. The quotations from these works, 
which chiefly make up “The Crown of the Road,” have been 
judiciously chosen. Many people who cannot afford to buy the 
larger books nor spare time to read them will be glad to have in 
cheap and handy form the means of gaining information about 
persons in every way so admirable as those about whom Mr, 
Bullock’s volume concerns itself. ‘ 

It is not every day that manufacturers publish a really good book 
for the sake of a short and unpretending advertisement of their 
goods at the end; but Messrs. Murphy and Co., of New York, 
being makers of coach varnish, have issued a very pleasant 
brochure on **‘The Delights of Coaching.” Not only have they 
done this, but they give the book away to their friends, who might 
well receive a worse present. The literary style is good, and the 
matter contains much interesting historical detail. ‘The initial 
letters by Mr. F. Lathrop and the etchings by Mr. S. J. Ferris 
are quite works of art. After reading ‘The Delights of 
Coaching” one is in full sympathy with the motto from ‘* Chronon- 
hotonthologus ” on the title-paze, 


O for a couch, ye gods. 


Messrs. Murphy's enterprise deserves to be rewarded by an 
abundant sale of varnish. 

The Rev. J. C. Brown, LL.D., adds to his works on forestry 
with ‘ Iorestry of Northern Russia.” As with his ‘* Forestry of 
Norway,” his book contains liberal quotations from literary 
travellers as well as the results of Dr. Brown’s original observa- 
tion. His work is interesting generally, and should tend to 
promote an intelligent appreciation of the importance to the world 
of forest science, and should help to prevent the wasteful denuda- 
tion of wooded districts. Keaders will find in ‘Forestry of 
Northern Russia” much entertaining geographical, social, and 
political information, besides what is more directly technical. Ina 
word, it is a useful and instructive book. 


eee 
THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE MODERN 
ATHENS 


Long have I roamed through lands which are not mine— 
Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennine, 

Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 

Jove's Ida and Olympus crown the deep; 

But 'twas not all long ages’ lore, nor all 

‘Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 

The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Lochnagar with Ida looke | v’er ‘Troy. —Byron. 

Tue Scot was ever a wanderer. In those darkest days in the 
history of the Northland—days whose darkness culminated in 
England’s classic age—no fitting occupation at home presented itself 
to the man of gentle birth. So he passed over to the Continent, 
and became great as a soldier or famous as a scholar there. Brighter 
times dawned alter the first evil effect of the Union had disappeared, 
and its beneficent influences had scope to manifest themselves. 
Literature and Art, twin sisters, began to raise their heads in the 
capital, To that succeeded the Golden Age, when, with some 
justice, Edinburgh might claim to be the Modern Athens—the age 
of Scott and Jeffrey, of Brougham and Horner, of “ Christopher 
North” and the Ettrick Shepherd ; the age when Tory Blackwood 
and Whig Xeozew had their birth. The great lights died out one 
by one; others, but none so brilliant, have shone in their places. 
They, too, have flickered out. The mysterious magnetism of London 
has lured thither the most promising of younger generations—too 
often to lose their personality in the anonymity of the newspaper 
press. So is it also in the sphere of Art. A wider world is sought, 
and fame greater than can be bestowed by the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

But at heart painter and poet and /ittéra/ewr are alike true to the 
land that bore them. Amor patria is a distinguishing feature of the 
race. ‘That is why, in the studio of an eminent R.A., the Scottish 
arms are displayed on the dexter side of the fireplace. Through 
the work of the Scottish novelists there is heard persistently 

‘Lhe hum of bees in heather bells 
And bleatings from the fells. 
Burns, turning “his weeder-clips aside” to spare the thistle, 


_ because it is the emblem of his country, is typical of his compatriots 


ofall ages. And how many wanderers from the bleak land beyond 
the ‘I'weed are there for whom, with him who never forgot his child- 
hood among the Lraes 0’ Dee, 

Lochnagar with Ida looked o'er Troy. 

In a speech delivered at a recent banquet, one of the few literary 
Scotsmen who still make their home in the neighbourhood of the 
Modern Athens took occasion to protest against the southward 
flight. IIe might as well have protested against the migration of 
swallows in autumn. While this is granted, it may be doubted 
whether any city in the Empire has a literary record, or even, for its 
size, a literary position, in the present day of which it has reason to 
be equally proud. In a year which has seen a gathering of intellec- 
tual giants unique in the history of Great Britain to do honour 
to the Northern University, it may not be uninteresting to glance 
back over the roll of names, since the Union, of which Edinburgh 
cafi justifiably boast. 

The night was at its darkest in the reign of good Queen Anne—a 
reign which, with all its shortcomings, was a bright period in English 
literature, using the term in its most limited sense. Across the 
Tweed a deep silence prevailed. Calvinism had killed culture, or 
so it seemed. Just when winter appears to have obtained supreme 
mastery over Nature there begin to be mysterious throbbings of life 
down under the soil, So it was then. In the year 1700 a youth 
came in from the village of Leadhills to learn the trade of wig- 
making. He occupied his leisure in a much more congenial fashion, 
studying the songs and ballads of the North Countrie and such frag- 
ments of the elegant literature of London as found their way into 
those latitudes. Nor, we may be sure, was the romantic story of 
the haughty beauty of the North lost upon him. No poet ever 
grew up amid her old traditions who did not feel their influence. 
“To an imaginative man, lile in or near Edinburgh is like residence 
in an old castle. The rooms are furnished in consonance with 
modern taste and convenience; the people who move about 
wear modern costume, and talk current affairs in current 
colloquial phrases... .... . but while the hour flies past, 
a subtle influence enters into it, enriching, dignifying — from 
ous panelling and carving on the roof—from the picture of the 
{framed and hooped lady—trom the old suit of armour and the 
moth-eaten banner.” What is true of this present year of grace 
was true, to some extent at least, in 1700, Long the young wig- 
maker dreamed of these things. There began to float about, at 
length, humble printed leaflets that manifested a power of song such 
as had been unequalled since Drummond of Hawthornden was laid 
to his rest. A mew poet had arisen. The citizens sent their children 
with bawbees for Allan Ramsay’s latest print. The wig-maker 
became the laureate of the Easy Club, On through the reign of the 
“wee, wee German lairdie” the poet sang. He is not much read 
now. ‘The Gentle Shepherd,” indeed, retains some popularity, 
but dusty copies of “‘The Evergreen” and “The Tea-Table 
Miscellany ” haunt the shelves of antiquarian book shops, and rarely 
find a purchaser. Nevertheless, even as Cowper shone like the 
morning star of a nobler day for English poetry, so Allan Kanisay 
heralded the glory that was to be in Scotland. 

The years roll on. Bonnie Prince Charlie has marched down the 
Canonzate, with his pipes skirling, has held his /vces in the Palace 
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of his ancestors at Ifolyrood, has been hunted through glen and 
over sea; but the Jacobite sympathies linger long, and the Stuart 
cause dies in a swan-song of tender and thriding melody. Five 
years after the tall houses on the ridge beheld that vision of the 
"45, another poet was born, Robert Fergusson by name, remembered 
chiclly, perhaps, because of that scene in the Canongate Kirk- 
yard when a_ sturdy ploughman from Ayrshire, whose face is 
more widely familiar than any other to Scotsmen, stood bare- 
headed by his grave. Curious and interesting are the stories that 
Lave floated down to us from that winter of 1786-87, when Robert 
Burns flashed like a meteor through the literary society of Edin- 
burgh—a distinguished literary society even then, for among its 
members it included Lord Monboddo, IIenry Mackenzie (‘‘ the 
Man of Feeling”), Warry Erskine, and Dugald Stuart. One of these 
traditions relates the first meeting of Burns with a lad of sixteen, 
who, though none may then have dreamed of it, was to do more for 
Scotland than the elder bard himself, Another tells of ‘‘a little 
black creature” of a boy, Francis Jeffrey by name, who was standing 
gazing carnestly at a man whose face distinguished him from all the 
crowd in the High Street. Observing his interest, one tapped him 
onthe shoulder, saying, ‘ Ay, laddie, ye may weel look at that man ! 
That's Kobert Burns.” So was the one era linked on to the other, 

Now came the Augustan Age, and the Northern capital disputed 
literary supremacy with the wonderful band who at Rydal, and 

Grasmere, and Keswick were creating a revolution in many things 
hesides poetry. The soil that had Jain fallow so long bore rich 
harvest at last. 

One stormy night, when the wind was rattling the casements, 
and the rain dashed wildly around the unlucky wayfarer, there met 
in an upper chamber in one of the tall houses in Buccleuch Place a 
little band of conspirators. In those days Toryism was supreme, 
and the Whig advocate, as he paced the long floor of the Parlia- 
ment House, had ample leisure for the conside:ution of other than 
legal lore. The majority of the conspirators wer- briefless barristers. 
Chief of them was the ‘little black creature,” who had been 
attracted by the poet—now grown to manhood, but insignificant in 
appearance as ever. [lis right-hand man, a lanky, supple-sinewed 
youth from the Border, was the future Lord Chancellor, Henry 
Brougham ; and, to complete the trio most worthy of notice, there 
was the witty and genial Sydney Smith, “a very unclerical clergy- 
man,” yet one whose sermons are remembered when similar produc- 
tions have long been buried in oblivion. To him occurred the idea 
of a Review which should at once afford an outlet for their pent-up 
genius and burst like a shell in the midst of the staid Tory society 
of the city. In October, 1802, the first number was issued. ‘* The 
eliect was clectrical”’—so says Lord Cockburn. ‘¢The Lake School” 
had no enemy so able as this, though the review of ‘ Thalaba,” 
with which the campaign opened, was not so very scathing 
alter all. 

Whether the extraordinary mani‘estation of literary genius and 
activity which distinguished the opening of the nineteenth century 
was due to the ‘‘ploughshare of revolution” which had upturned 
the ‘subsoil of European society” is not a question with which we 
are here concerned. But true it is that the excitement which 
thrilled the country had a good deal to do with the success of the 
venture. So had the amor patriv already referred to. Ihe most 
bigoted Tory was proud of the Court over which “ Judge Jeffrey ” 
presided, and which dealt so mercilessly with the Southron ; evoking 
even from him in whose veins ran the ‘‘daft Gordon bluid,” 
““Inglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” But to his honour 
Jellrey was not prejudiced by patriotism. Walter Scott added to 
the merit of being a Scotsman that of contributing to the Zdindirgh, 
yet Jeflrey did not shrink from risking his alienation. 

Of course imitators sprang up. The Tory party could not 
abandon the field to the enemy ; so, under very different circum- 
stances, the Quarterly came into being. More romantic was the 
youth of Llackwood’s Magazine, with the wild young blood runninz 
riot in its pages. ‘The Chaldee Manuscript produced as great a 
sensation as No. 1 of the Ludinburgh Review had done. These 
three periodicals, then, became the centre of a galaxy of literary 
lights. In addition to the progenitors, the earliest could boast the 
support of Thomas Carlyle. One can forgive Jeffrey a good deal 
because of his acceptance of that ‘little paper on Jean Paul,” whose 
author was the son of the Ecclefechan stonemason. James Grahame, 
author of the *f Scottish Sabbath,” mild and peaceful as his poem ; 
and tne “gentle Iorner” were also of that brotherhood. The con- 
tribu.tors te the Quarterly included men who had no connection with 
the Modern Athens ; but its real steersman was the ‘brilliant and 
caustic”? Lockhart. ‘The genii whom the head of the House of 
Blackwood summoned to his aid were, like the other confederacy, 
for the mest part young advocates. Most conspicuous was that 
wonderful youth who had come almost to be classed as a member 
of the Lake School—that Northern Light, brilliant and transient, to 
whom weowe the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianz.” Of the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” 
it is not possible to affirm that he was actually concerned in the 
production of Blackwood, His name, certainly, is indissolubly con- 
nected with it, and Edinburgh is fain to claim as much association 
as she can with the author of ‘* Bonnie Kilmeny.” 

But we may not linger. Gradually those tender and fiery spirits 
pass away out into the unknown. The city is beautiful asever; the 
grey old houses gaze down over the valley as of yore; but the forms 
once familiar have vanished from the streets. ‘We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of. Visionary grow the old familiar scenes and 
faces, as brother after brother steals silently from us ; spectral and 
remote the talk, the controversies, the criticisms, the habitual 
friendly greetings that were once so simple and commonplace.” 

¥ct in the pages of one who has but as yesterday gone from us— 
Dr. John Brown—some scenes of the bygone time are painted in 
imperishable colours. Who that has once read it can forget that 
description of the ‘stout blunt carle,” with his broad and some- 
what stooping shoulders, his sensitive and suggestive mouth, repeat- 
ing the ancient ballads to his ‘‘bonnie wee croodlin’ doo,” Pet 
Marjorie. While the snow drifts up Castle Street before the snell 
north wind, the wizard conjures forth the ancient knights and ladyes 
fair, even as we try to conjure up that scene to-day, 

The divine fire was not extinguished all at once. The family of 
Chambers has become as well known as that of Blackwood. /i7m7- 
fian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, evoked an echo of the clamour which 
grected the Chaldee Manuscript. It is one of the least known of 
Aytoun’s works; but on the literature contemporary with its pro- 
duction it had a salutary effect. It killed by ridicule the weeds 
fostered in the heated imaginations of a group of poetasters, and it 
led to higher flights the short-lived Alexander Smith, a true poet, 
yet tainted with the faults of the spasmodic school. But recently 
the quaint figure of John Till Burton, the book-hunter, was to be 
descricd hovering about ancient bookstalls. Aytoun, whose coadjutor 
was Sir Theodore Martin, has been succeeded in the professorial chair 
by the dray-horse of Inglish literature, David Masson, the most 
thorough and painstaking writer of his time, whose ‘‘ Life of Milton” 
can never be superseded. The Historiographer- Royal, too, has found 
a worthy successor. KR, L. Stevenson, perhaps the most admirable 
prose essayist since Lamb, though an exile, is as he once wrote to 
him who pens these lines *ftruc in his heart to Auld Reekie.” If 
Stevenson has a rival it is in the person of ‘ Shirley,” whose lovely 
and secluded Hermitage nestles in a wooded glen ‘ within 3 mile 0” 
Edinburgh toun.” Among the lesser luminaries the authors of 
“Olrig Grange” and **Stronbuy ’ —not to mention the pic- 
turesque Blackie—still testify that the Modern Athens has something 


more to dwell upon than the memory of a glorious past. me 
J. W. 


B. WILLIAMS. “ill g ‘ 
a name for its poet and composer is ‘f Some One,” written and com- 


A charming song, which will go far to make 


posed by Mary M. Lemon and H, Trotere. It 1s published in I 
and in A flat.” By the same composer, who has also supplied the 
words, is ‘¢Alack-a-Day,” a very péguante ‘ rustic romance of 
medium compass, which would win hearty appliuse at a country 
concert or musical reading. —Of two songs by Odeardo Barri, the 
one is of a serious type, ‘Spirit Voices,” words by Lindsay 
Lennox ; the other is ‘! Birdie’s Nest,” written by M. Ingle Ball— 
a cradle song of the domestic type. Both these songs are published 
in three keys, and are calculated to become popular. —A tale of the 
sca, with a happy ending, is ‘* Katie’s Dream, ” written and com- 
posed by $, Williams : tis pretty ballad will find many admirers. — 
Messrs, Astley H, Baldwin and Michael Watson have written and 
composed a song which anybody can sing, ‘Our Army and Navy, 
published in four keys; it is spirited, and decidedly boastful. — 
“Wait Till the Clouds Roll By” has been prettily and easily tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte by Emil Waldimier.—H. Trotere’s song 
“Some One ” has been seized upon by Carl Olma, and arranged as a 
waltz, for which the pretty melody is well adapted, but the constant 
repetition of it on bands, organs, &c., will soon destroy its interest, 
and its popularity will be byt short-lived.—‘‘ The Azalea Schot- 
tische,” by Percy Lester, is one of the best of its school, and pro- 
mises to be first favourite in the ball-room for many months to come. 
The floral frontispiece is very well done.—We cannot say the same 
of the two smiling simpletons whose portraits arc displayed on “‘ The 
Tete & Téte Polka,” by Ambroise Leduc, the music of which is 
fairly good, although lacking in originality. 

Messrs, PATEY AND WILLIS. Very welcome to the young 
folks will be ‘* Ten ‘I'wo-Part Songs,” the poetry by their favourite 
Longfellow, the music composed expressly for the use of classes in 
schools (girls’ or boys’ voices), by Francesco Berger; there is a 
freshness in the setting of many of our old favourites which cannot 
fail to please both singers and audience. Both words and music of 
“On the River,” written and composed by Michael Watson, are of 
more than ordinary merit, and will please wherever they are sung.— 
Pathetic words, wedded to suitable music, are combined in ‘Sister 
Agnes,” written and composed by Harold Wynn and Louis Diehl. 
—Of two fairly good pieces for the pianoforte, by Herbert F. Sharpe, 
‘Will o? the Wisp” may lay claim to more originality than its 
fellow, ‘‘Spagnoletta.”—Brilliant and showy, ‘‘ Peine de Coeur,” 
melotie pour prano, by Tito Mattei, is worthy of the study required 
to play it well.—Two useful pieces for after-dinner execution are 
respectively ‘* March of the Forty Thieves,” by Michael Watson, and 
‘* Bagatelle,” by Ernest J. Reiter. 

Messrs, OsborN AND ‘TUCKWOOD. ‘Three songs, which will 
serve to while away the winter evenings, are ‘‘The Drummer and 
His Lass,” written and composed by H. L. D'Arcy Jaxone and 
Vernon Rey, compass C to D; a cheerful little narrative ditty, 
‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,” a merry love song, music by Ciro Pinsuti, 
words by the above-named poet (published in Eand inG); who has 
also written ‘* Harp and Crown,” music by Berthold Tours, with 
violin or violoncello obligato.—The words of ‘‘ At the Spinet,” by 
Mary M. Lemon, are worthier of a better musical setting than they 
have received at the hands of Suchet Champion ; the compass is from 
I flat first line to the octave above.—Both words and music of 
“Sweethearts Still,” written ad composed by Kate Taylor and 
Arthur J. Greenish, are good, and worthy the attention of a soprano. 
—Three pianoforte pieces of average merit are ‘* The Silent March,” 
a transcription, by Michael Watson, of the popular song which 
bears that name ; ‘‘ Bewitching Gavotte,” by E. Boggetti; and 
‘* Dance des Couriiers,” a gavolle majestigue pour le piano, by Theo 
Bonheur. 


ee 
LONGCHAMPS REVISITED 


Last year, on a lovely September afternoon, I found myself, 
after an absence of thirteen years, seated on one of the chairs 
scattered about beneath the solitary tree—alone in its glory, like its 
colleague in the paddock at Epsom—on the grass-plot of the 
enceinte du pesage at Longchamps. I had not seen a French 
race-course since the disastrous 1870, and gladly profited by a short 
stay in Paris to revisit the cas? /uoghi once so familiar to me, 
and renew my acquaintance—interrupted since the war—with more 
than one influential member of the Gallic Turf. It was the Opening 
day of the autumn saturnalia, and attracted a fair proportion of 
habitués; although in one important respect a Adatus valde 
deflendus was observable, which deprived the meeting of half its 
customary charm, ‘The lady amateurs, doubtless still revelling in 
the Capuan delights of Deauville or Biarritz, were neither to be 
tempted from their marine haunts by the seductions of the pro- 
gramme, nor even by the opportunity of essaying the effect of some 
new and marvellous ‘‘creation” of Worth; for has not the code of 
fashion—so at least its votaries pretend—inexorably decreed that 
Varis in the dead season is a manifest impossibility?“ In lieu, there- 
fore, of the gay toilettes that are wont to dazzle the spectators of the 
Grand Prix, when at every step you are sure to come across 
some degante of the Faubourg St. Germain or the Quartier 
Monceaux, the few specimens of the fair sex present on the occasion 
alluded to, hardly a score in number, and for the most part of un- 
mistakably “ bourgeois” type, proved but indifferent substitutes for 
the usual patronesses of the locality. 

By way of consoling us for this defection, the Jockey Club mustered 
strongly ; the principal absentee to my great regret being Count de 
Lagrange, sincedead, unfortunately prevented by illness from witnessing 
the triumph of I'arfadet, who, it may be remembered, ransecond tothe 
invincible Frontin in the Derby at Chantilly. The Nestor however, 
of the French Turf, M. Auguste Lupin, was at his post, superintending 
the process of weighing and saddling with the same watchful 
interest exhibited by him five-and-thirty years ago, when the 
Champ de Mars of dusty memory was the only available race-course 
and Longchamps a dream of the future. Not one of his colleagues, 
old or young, has done more towards improving the breed of horses, 
and few, if any, have been recompensed by an equally successful 
career ; six times has the Gallic Derby fallen to his share, while the 
achievements of Dollar and Jouvence are honourably recorded in the 
annals of Newmarket and Goodwood. 

T remember when this excellent sportsman carried off the great prize 
at Baden in 1858 with La Maladetta, he, together with other 
members of the Paris Jockey Club, determined on celebrating the 
event by measuring their strength against M. Bénazet’s bank F and with 
this intent adjourned in a body after dinner to the rouge et notr table 
exactly at the moment when there happened to be a run on the red. 
As might naturally be expected, the entire party commenced opera- 
tions hy backing the winning colour; one side of the table beine 
covered in an instant with notes and gold, while only a few stray 
five-franc pieces were visible on the other. Before dealing, 
however, the officiating croupéer quietly remarked that as seven 
thousand francs had already been staked, whereas the maximum 
was limited to six, the surplus money must be withdrawn before the 
game could be allowed to proceed ; upon which M. Lupin, who had 
contriluted a thousand-franc note to the mass, coolly transferred it 
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to black, and won, He then replaced the whole on red, deserted in 
its turn by the other players, and won a second time ; whereupon 
some one present having observed that it was useless to play against 
such a lucky one as the owner of La Maladetta; ‘ Maladetta pour 
nous, c’est possible,” exclaimed one of the losers (M. Reiset, if I 
recollect rightly) ; ‘‘mais Benedetta pour Lupin !” 

I was giad to exchange a few words of friendly greeting with 
Baron de la Rochette and M. d’Etreillis, each of whom years ago 
succesfully filled the ungrateful office of “starter,” the former espe: 
cially being the terror of refractory “lads,” and adamant in the 
matter of fines ; both now enjoy their well merited oféem coun digs 
nitate, and content themselves, like Mr. Mizzle in Oxenford's farce, 
with being ‘‘ merely spectators.” 

A glance at the card showed me that the proprictors of the horses 
engaged were with few exceptions pretty much the same as they were 
during the Empire, the familiar names of Baron Schickler, 
Messrs. Henri Delamarre, Lefevre, and Aumont, in addition to 
those of Count Lagrange and M. Lupin, being prominent features 
in almost every race; with most of these I had an acquaintance of 
long standing, and felt gratified by the present opportunity of 
renewing it. Three of them were winners on the occasion, Baron 
Schickler with La Dauphine, Count Lagrange with Farfadet, and 
M. Paul Aumont, the sight of whose time-honoured colours 
recalled to my mind the days when the white jacket and green cap 
were a ‘‘caution” to their competitors at Chantilly, with Made- 
moiselle de Senlis. The victory of the latter appeared to give 
general satisfaction to the occupants of the public stand, nine out of 
ten of whom, by the way, were unmistakably connected with one or 
other of the rival stables. M. Lefevre failed this time to score a 
win, as also did that most sympathetic of turfites, M. Delamarre, 
who, contrary, alas ! to most of us, is evidently destined to emulate 
his own once famous Vert Galant, and looks positively as youn: as 
he did twenty years ago, 

Between the races, alter imbibing a glass of so-called Madeira at 
Rouzé’s stall, I bethought myself of indulging in a quiet cigar under 
“the” tree, and was much amused by the very audible conversation 
of two journalists sitting near me. 

“* What are you doing now ?” asked one. 

** Putting the finishing touch to a fashionable chronicle dated from 
Luchon,” replied nis colleague ; ‘and you?” 

“Making outa list of the accidents that wiil happen when the 
chasse opens next week !” 

Two innovations struck me in the course of the afternoon ; first, 
the absence of the once ubiquitous Isabelle, who, as I noticed in one 
of my walks, has established herself as ‘ florist to the Jockey Clul” 
in the Rue Royale (in which street, by the way, on the right hand 
side going to the Place de la Concorde, a hospitable ca/¢ invites the 
wayfarer to regale himself with a sherry ‘ gobler ”) ; and secondly, 
the transmigration of the ** Ring.” No longer permitted to exercise 
their calling beneath the traditional ‘* mushroom,” the bookmakers 
are now shunted off to the extreme end of the enclosure, where they 
stand on either side all in a row like the four-and-twenty blackbirds, 
each with his name inscribed on a narrow red board above him ; the 
odds against the different starters being more or less legibly written 
for the edification of speculators. ‘I'wo or three names, unquestion- 
ably Britannic, I had heard of before; the owner of one of them 
attracting the attention of customers by continually vociterating 
Voyes le cote! voyes le cote! the latter word accentuated according 
to the usual pronunciation of an indispensable article ina mascu- 
line wardrobe. ‘The remainder were mostly French, and strangers 
to me ; but they seemed, one and all, to drive a roaring trade, and 
accepted no bet under a louis. On the course itself, where the price 
of admission is only one franc instead of twenty, a less aristocratic 
portion of the fraternity are located ; and there sums of smaller amount 
may be staked, and, as the selling-off people say, ‘no reasonable 
offer refused.” 

Not caring to remain for the last race, won easily, as I afterwards 
learnt, by that most popular and straightforward sportsman, Baron 
Arthur Schickler, and having a fancy tor’a leisurely stro!l roand the 
lake, I was on the point of quitting the enclosure, when I perceived 
an old acquaintance engaged in conversation with a tail, stout 
individual, with a singularly-preoccupied air, and waited until they 
separated, 

“Did you see that man I was talking to?” said my friend. 
‘*He’s a curiosity, and we call him ‘J’oncle d’Amerique,” as in 
Scribe’s comedies at the Gymnase. The poor fellow is atilicted 
with an extravagant nephew, whose debts he has paid so often that 
it has become quite a second nature to him; so that, whenever the 
scapegrace’s name happens to be casually mentioned in his hearing, 
he mechanically puts his hand in his pocket, and astonishes the 
speaker by asking him in a confidential tone :— 

**Tfow much does he owe you ?” C,H. 
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“Tut GARDEN oF Lire” is the fanciful heading set to the 
record of births, deaths, and marriages in an Australian journal, the 
chronicle being subdivided into “‘ Buds,” “ Blossoms,” *¢ Cypress.” 
This is more poetic than the customary Transatlantic phrase 
of “Cradle,” ‘Altar,’ ‘Tomb;” or the flippant tithe used 
in_the journals of the Far West, ‘* Hatched,” ‘ Matched,” 
** Despatched.” 

A Poisonous Woop has recently caused much suffering amongst 
the workmen in some Connecticut factories. Here the red cocobola 
wood from Panama is used for knife handles and various ornamen- 
tation, and the workmen engaged have been poisoned by the dust, 
their faces and hands swelling violently. Children playing amongst 
the waste sawdust have been poisoned in the feet, and a number of 
fowls feeding in the neighbourhood have died from swallowing the 
dust accidentally scattered among the grass, 

THE House WHERE GAMBETTA Diep aT VILLE b’AVRAY, 
near Paris, is to be bought by a number of his friends and re-fur- 
nished as in his lifetime. At present the rooms are empty, save for 
pictures and masses of faded memorial wreaths and garlands, 
remnants from the funeral. In the drawing-room is a big sar- 
cophagus of dried flowers, arranged by admirers on the anniversary 
of their hero’s death, while photographs of the French statesman in the 
tribune and lying in state as a corpse face each other on the walls. 
Gambetta’s bedroum contains another faded floral tomb on the spot 
where the bed stood, and opposite hangs a huge yellow immortal 
crown sent by Alsace. ‘Ihe outlying grounds and buildings of 
Les Jardies are to be sold, including the little garden pavilion 
which Gambetta had made into a rustic library, Visitors are 
generally admitted to the house; but the housekeeper declares, 
according to M. Clarétie, of the Zemps, that she has to keep a sharp 
watch on the English, who would rob the garden of every ilower and 
twig to carry away as souvendrs, 

HAwks Anp Sparrows. The sparrow has fallen lately under 
a not undeserved condemnation as a supplanter of graceful song 
birds and swallows, and a ravenous consumer of g in and seeds. 
Sparrow-shooting, however, is Very poor sport, and is in fact a mere 
slaughter. Is it out of the Way to suggest that the old and 
genuine sport of hawking might be revived, so far at least as the 
smaller falcons and hawks are concerned ? These birds will strike 
down sparrows, and of course can be trained to return to their masters. 
The flight of the two birds, the slayer and its victim, is a fine sight 
even when the birds are both small. If we are overrun with 
sparrows, and their extermination has become necessary, it might be 
as well to see if some sport cannot be got out of the task of thinning 
their numbers. 
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THE 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN | 


‘‘ The favourite and most fashionable 
material of the day.” 

THE WEAR OF EVERY YAR 3 

GUARANTEED )*8? 7S 

By the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 

genuine bears the name 


“ Louis.” 


atterns and Prices post free 
from nearly all drapers 
throughout the kingdom, 


The strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without dis- 
covering that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so Glosely resemble, 


while the peculiar arrangements resulting in the fast wov i ™m 
€ | 2 en pile enable the Sold by all respectable Linen! 
to stand interminable andrough wear, which would ruin Real Velvets at four times Drapers. See ‘our Trade !Mark 
(Ticket) as above cn each article. 


the price. For costumes and trimmings it is unequalled, and, in fact, for all 
urposes in which silk velvet may be used, ” 
LOUIS VELVETEEN. we specially recommend the 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME OF 


‘LOUIS? 


SAMUEL BROTHER 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. 
65 & 67, Lupcate Hit, Lonpon, E.C. 


"TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Gentlemen's Coats, 
Gentlemen's ‘Trousers, 
Gentlemen's Suits, 
Gentlemen's Overcoats, 
Gentlemen's Cape Coats. 


FOR BOYS. 

oys' Suits, 

ys’ Overcoats, 

vs’ School Outfits, 

Shirts and Underclothing, 
Hosiery and Boots. 


FOR LADIES. 


xy 


‘TAILORS 


TAILORS 


_ Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS _ respectfully 
invite, applications for patterns of their new 


materials for the present season. These are for- 
warded. post free, together with the ILLUSTRATED 
Price List (250 Engravings), illustrating the most 
fashionable and becoming styles for Gentlemen: 
Boys, and Ladies. 


“Tar” Costume 
for Girls. 


“Eton” Suit. 


FAULKNER'S NEW DIAMONDS. 
THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR DIAMONDS 


DE TION 
IMPOS 


JON; Spanish Crystals. 
OF FIRST WATER. 


These Magnificent Stones 
are set in GOLD, HALL 
MARKED, , and, made — by 
most experienced — workmen; 
detection impossible; and I 
JEFY THE BEST JUDGES To 
‘TELL THEM FROM Diamonps. 
The brilliancy and lustre are 
most marvellous, and equal to 
RINGS 


mond setters, and beautifully 
finished. 


Single-stone Earrings, from 


_ Bunnie Bre Broocn, 
Cats Eye Heap, Ruby Eyes, 


Smaller, ros. and 16s. ; Ditto, with Wires, same price. | 


Price 63s. i 
> ‘i F 4 | ros, per pair; Scarf Pins, 
Earrincs, 21s, and 28s."per pair; {Hf Shirt Studs, Pendants, Neck- 

lets, &c., 308. to £20. Much I HE PO 


worn for Court and other occa- 
sions. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World, These 
stones are daily gaining great 
reputation throughout — the 
World, and have been awarded 
Three Prize Medals from the 
Great Exhibitions. 

The Public_are_ earnestly 
invited to INSPECT our mar- 
yellous selection now On 
View, which astonishes all 
Visitors. 


Comet Broocn, $s. 6d. Norick.——These stones cannot possibly be had_else- Water ERS, 
es and are one to be ‘obtained of the SOLE IMPORTER And at aS Hoh 66 PRISOES STR ET, 
4 NER, 174, High St., Notting Hill GATE, London, W. Est. 1860. hird Station from Health Exhi- aig tinea Reed 
Ditw aldiecleuhwies, EDINBURGH. 


IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


AR!! 


NO 


and | 
action remo 
in keeping t 


ULU WAR. 
URVEVING THE MAPUTA RIVER. 


Wortn Twenty GuINeas, 
s The Stones being 
ScarF Pin, GOLn, 15s. sea ocala ae 
Smaller, ros. and ras. Cryst als, find sepia TIVE 
Case, 1s. 6d. acids, alkalies, and 
heat. All stones set by dia- 


THE GRAPHIC 


The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, says the goods of 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, IRELAND, 
“HAVE A WORLD-WIDE FAME.” 
[RISH LACE,.— 


_ Collars, Sets, and 
Trimming Laces, in Cro- 
chet, Guipure, Appliqué, 
Point, and Limerick, at 
lowest wholesale prices. 
Illustrated Lists post free. 


TRISH E M- 


H.T.and R.H.the Crown 
ee Z Princess of Germany. 
OHN .S. BROWN and SONS, 
; BELFAST, IRELAND, 


Manufacturers of the _ BEST 
QUALITIES of TABLE LIN NY 
and NAPKINS and_ of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION of Linen Goods 


MAP 


© (By Special Appointments} : 
to WT. the Queen and 
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WEBBS' 
TRAVELLING 


BAGS. 


LLUSTRATED 
I 
B4¢ (eTSLenus 


FREE. 


; QFORD GTREET, w., 


AND 
ANSION HoOUse 


BUILDINGS, E.c, 
LONDON. 


Manvuracrory: 
*, SHEFFIELD 


BEETHAM'S 


GLYCERINE 


AND 


CUCUMBER. 


any other pr ; a 
FUL COMPLEXION IS SOON OBTAINED BY 
ITS USE, 
For the TOILET and the NURSERY it is in- 
valuable. 
Bottles, 18., 1 
fum any 


Mak 
“"M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


gd., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Per- 
ze 


EVERY LADY, 
VERY GENTLE- 
MAN, 
VERY HOUSE 
HOLD, 
EVERY TRAVELLER, 


IQVERY SPORTS- 
| MAN, 


FR VERY COTTAGE, 


BVERY HOSPITAL, 
SHOULD KEEP A BOTTLE, 
It thoroughly cleanses all articles of 


HE TOILET, 
SUCH AS. : 

PONGES, which it 

completely renovates. 


RUSHES & COMBS, 


ATHS, &c., BOT- 
TLES, and GLASSWARE ot 
‘all kinds, and takes stains otf Marble 


land Ivory. 

| Ofall CHEMISTS, CO-OPERA- 
Is. 6d. STORES, and) PERFU. 
IMERS throughout the kingdom 
Full Directions on the Bottles, 


B4v 


DEL 


TES 


WHOLESALE OF 


v 
OMNED and CO., 
33, RED LION SQUARE,W.C, 


PULAR SILVER GREY 
WATERPROOF. 


Circular. Dolmans 
LADIES’ 7s. 6d. ros. 6d. 
MISSES' 65s. 6d. 
Leather Mantle Straps, 6d. 

Post Free. 

Send Length with P.O.O. 


8s. 6d, 


Hea BILSLAND AND CO., 


HONEST FAME THAN 5 


5 > 
ACtS as natural aperie¢nt ; its 


free for 3d. extra by the Sole} iq 


Infant’s 


‘Excellent quality and good taste. 
Lhe Queen. 


= AS VES 
Flannel Morning Wrappers, 21s. 
Cashmere Tea Gowns, 42s. 
dy 


Cashmere Cloaks, 
42s. and 63s. 


w 
e 


12 Fine Lawn Shirts, trimmed Real Lace Cae oe ca) 1 ag 2 
6 Longcloth Night Gowns. * . ‘ é é 49 rm eS 
4 Hair Cord Monthly Gowns . a ene: 6 6 160 
2 Muslin Robes, tucked - Ge de « ie 8 6 O17 0 
1 Muslin Robe, trimmed work 2 « a ar 0 I 10 
1 Muslin Robe, richly trimmed « ff ‘ $2.0 a 2 o 
4 Tucked Petticoats . a at! oe ¥ . . gta ovr 8 
6 Saxony Day Flannels.. ede apt, | Ae ry 5 IL 138 
4 Welsh Night Flannels * 311 o15 8 
4 Twill Swathes . a % Io o 4°0 
3 Dozen Diapers. ° es . a 8 < wz 6 147 G 
3 Flannel Pilches of 0 $5 é _ 2 6 or 6 
2 Macintosh Pilches, 2s. ; 1 Sheet, 5s. 6d... . _ 0 9 6 
1 Nursing Apron, 5s. 6d.; 2 Flannel, 5s. 6d, _ 016 6 
2 Flannel Head Squ By, eal 3 e * a i i. ¥ . * 4 6 a a) 
1 Flannel Head Square, embroidered " a 98 - é é 5, ‘ % JOG o10 6 
1 Flannel Wrapper . rf i a 2 z é 3 ‘ ‘: g Ie G 010 6 
6 Quilted Bibs . ~ «et 3 > ais oe Bl ce teh te we Ce eS o 4 6 
1 Silk Hood, .. f a ne ‘ z he Ko “AR te ae EG o15 6 
1 Handsome Cloak, trimmed Laceand Satin. 2. 6 ee eee HO 23.9 
1 Berceaunette, trimmed Muslinette, fully fitted. 630 3939 
I o match, fully fitted : a ne coma run 6 
I Swanbill Belt (Registered) 4 ZI 0 Ito 
z Boxes Danish Satety Pins e ‘< Io o 20 

£26 8 0 


Any Single Article can be had on application ; and, in ordering the above Layette, anything if wished 


can be omitted when not required. 


CHEQUES CROSSED LONDON AND W TMINSTER BANK, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


ADDLEY BOURNE 


LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 37 PICCADILLY, 
(OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH, LONDON). 


Wr. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 


OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM BURGES, A.R.A. 


Edited by RICHARD POPPLEWELL PULLAN, F.R.I.B.A. 


ONDON: UCKINGHAM TREET, TRAND. 
L 15, B S 5 


HEDDING 


es OF 


her. 

leaths continue 
th, by Natural Means, 
FRUIT SALT, which 


S} 


gentleman, an ES. 
have found it an. 
limbs but the bre 


and disordered stomach, 
mended by a friend to try ishe 7 
now Lan restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it haye not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours 


most truly, Robert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrastord.” 
NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a 


stive yet gentle aperient, v 
n, and frequently require to assis! 
asa reheving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and Lam convinced that it does not weaken—it stimulates. 


“THE DRYING UP A SINGLE TEAR HAS MORE OF 


SEAS OF GORE.” 


LIFE. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


BLOOD-POISONS. The predisposing causes of Disease, or how to prevent a suscentibility 


to take Disease. 


CK HEADACHE.—‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache 


and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benetit, I was reeom- 
S FRUIT SALT, and betore [had finished one bottle L found it doing mea great deal of good, and 


now above cighty years of age, who writes: “Thave for along time used ‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT I 
y beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exereise not the 
rithout cording to the quantity tuken, either 


hazardous foree,  Itacts 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS and 
HANGE. 
pee BES V ENS Sone Soe ae Winchester, 13th July, 1884. 
Sir—I write to tell you what your FRUIT SALT has done uae sa canes le 


O'Neill and myself hac 
Ities in stowing sufficient fresh wat 
river water—water youn t 
dew all night. We had the good fortune, 
: r took the ‘water’ without a judicious 
when v rrived at Lorenzo. Marquay there was 
Y Neill was on the flat of his back with ague. 


During the Zulu “War Consul, 
Maputa River. We had great. difficull AB 
and were obliged on our return, to drink the 
Hanid mud: mud banks both sides, a tropical sun all fax anda misma 
to have with usa couple of bottles of your invaluable FRU et : 

and so did not sufler, rn is abominable cone but —_ a 
Salt’ e obtained. was sent on an, but Mr, O'Neill v 
itil ett ane hatte; as every one was sold out, it being aominetandemiint: s from men-of-war, with fully- 
ton that we only went ina small boat with four niggers, and that two cena Hens eo gaenat wat, seith: Tally 
had tried the survey before, and only got forty miles, (having lost the areater par me heir erew: Hhrough the 
while we vot over eighty miles, I think Iam only tong you Justteg putting our success down to your ¢3 
et : iia am, Sir, yours faithfully, pase : Farce Gt 
J.C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham, London, S.E. A Lieutenant Royan Navy, F.R.G.S. 


for our needs, 
call it, but I 


iL 


CAUTION.——Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘Eno's Fruit Salt. 


UDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, FEVERISH 
COLDS DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, tagged, unnatural exedcment 
breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other. blood-poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, 
skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &eo—Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Ttis , 
cooling, DEE ei: refreshing, and invigorating, You cannot overstate its great yalue in keeping the blocd 4 
free from disease. 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, ino copying 
the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to ir ge upon legal rights cxerese an ingenuity 

that, employed in‘an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation’ and profit.”"—ADAMS. ea sia 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists 


Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Pr:pared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WCRES, Ha‘chzm, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT, 
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SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 


2 ies LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 

Pure Wool Best. Dye Black 
Serges, its supplice im 
tor Court Mourning, ar 


great demand, AD varie 
ot quahties from ts. 
to gs. 6d. per yard. Ladi 


ave 7. preference for 
Should: write for pat- | 
rns direct t x 
EGERTON BURNE 
eae Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, 
Somerset. 


“MaNna CAKE. os 


Children take it readily : they do not suspect. its 
moperties : they like its sweet strong flavour. ‘Truly 
termed by an Agent "The Children’s Friend.” 
Manna Cake is the mildest and yet the most certain 
action of all aperients: it does not gripe, and 
leaves no after constipation, Ao singularly mild, 
pleasant, and efficacious substitute for Castor Oil. 
Eminently suitable for women at all times without 


cCxeeption, where an aperient is needed. 


nn 


From W. H Haywarp, Chemist, Trowbridge :— 

“A Physician in the West of England says he gave 
Calomeland Jalap in’ repeated doses without effect, 
buta Manna Cake acted almost immediately,” 


Ask for Manna Cake, price rid. per e,or is. 3d. 
per dozen, of any Chemist or Medicine Vendor, who 
can easily get it from any wholesale house, 
whom have it in stock now; tell your Chemist so. 


War. IS YOUR ‘CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO !—Send name 
and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plan 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. : colours. 7 rms of man and 
wife blended. C 


cals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, & » Gold seal, with Giesl, aos. Solid 
gold ring, 1 


Hall- 2d, with cr 4s. 
Manual of H 
LET 


irs, goo Engi ngs, 35.90 —T. CU L« 
ON, 25, Cranbourn St. corner St. Martin’s Lane. 


Vv! 


SITING CARDS thy Culleton. — 


Cran- 


LLETON’S Giiaes Box of STA- 


TIONERY containsa ream or the very bert 
slopes, all stamped in the most cle- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or addres, 
and the Engray ing of Steel Dieincluded, Sent to any 
yart for PLO. O.— Cc TON, 25, Cranbourn 
Sureet (Corner of St. Martin's L ane), WAC. 


cu 


Paper and 390 En 


wd h Site TO DYSPEPTICS.”— 


mptoms of Dyspepsia and) Indigestion, 
dvice as to De —" This little pamphlet 
owed Tahe palate 

nd have paid the 
. Globe. Sent for One 
Publisher, 92, Great 


ET A BOTTLE TO. DAY OF 


Rt in- 


“ce 

“GC PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLEI 
one relieves and cures severe setlds, bu 
bruises, toothache, headache, pains in the side, iof 
and limbs, all neutalgic and rheumatic pains. 
internally cures at once coughs, sudden colds, 
in stomach, colie, diarrhaat, and cholera infantum 
PAIN KILT.ER as the great household medicine, and 
has stood the test of Fifty Years. Any Chennst) can 
anaes itatis. zd.and as. gd.’ 


PERILS ABOUND oN” EVERY 
abe RAILWAY LAS HAHES, S' ASSURANCE 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Ext ibition, ISS, 


S COCOA 


IE hid PAT RACT. 


S Sob) ART, 


CEiLON. CHOCO. 


FRY’s 


Ani aly stfor Bristol, 


ATE. 

Prepared from Cocoa only recently 
cultivated inthe Ishund, and retined 
woured with Vanilla. 

EEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


is BLE.- 
3aD°y: ict aabeada 


in Wear twice as long, indare not 
(W more expensive than ordinary 
makes, Cashmere, Balbriggan, 
or Spun Silk. Send for lustrated 


= Price List, 


tt HILDER axp GODBOLD, 

y Manutacturers, 

t SipNeY Prace, Lt 
Lonpon, 


C0c0a. | 


DOUBLE KNEES, 


Ww, 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR —ITf your hair is turnin grey or white 
The Mexican Hair Renewer,” tor 
every citse grey or White 
without ving the dis 
“Restorers,” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as wellas promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the ‘glands are 

sot decayed. Full particulars around cach bottle. 
Ask your nearest: Chemist for ‘TIE MEXICAN 
H ATR RENEWER Sold everywhere at gs. Gd. per 
> ule 


or falling off, use" 
it will positively restore 
hair toits original colour, 


wrecable smell of most! 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE 
A laxative and refres 
rut Locenge 

For CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids 


“TAMAR 


Lomuestion, 
RILLON, 
culty,” 
mdon, 
ds the 


NDIEN Prepared by 

C peniist nf the 

T: amar, tai Pills 

usual Purgatives, i 

N to take, and never produc 

RILLON. irritation, nor interferes with 
business or pleasure, 

all Chemists and Druggists,7 

30x. Stamp included 


ORWicH'S BAKING POWDER 


—For Breac Fur suverior to Yeas 
RORWICK' S BAKING POWDER. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER | 


Sold by 


—For Cokes. Saves Eves and Butter, 
—Fer Pasty.’ Sweet, Light. and Digestible 
ORW! ‘CK’S BAKING POWDER | 


dor Puddings. Used by Thousands of Families 


all of 


against Acci- 


LTC! Sule 


HEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 


INustrated Boards, 2s. cach. 


NOVELS. 


By BOM ND ABOUT 
The Fellah 

3y HAMILTON AIDE 
Carr of Carrlyon 
Confiden 
By Mrs. ALEXANDE 
Maid, Wife, or Widow 
By BESANT and RICE 
Ready-Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown 
‘This Son of Vulcan 
My Latde Girl 

‘The Case of Mr. Lueratt 
ali he Golden Buttertly 
By Celia’s Arbour 


Years’ Tenant 


I Chaplain of the 
Fleet 

All Sorts and (Conditions 

The ains’ Room 


By FRED BOYLE 
Camp Notes 
Si age Life 
by BRE T HARTE 
of Red Dow 
annie Camp 
Gi Reel Conroy 
ip 

Calfornis an Stories 

ROBE es 

BUCHANAN 

The Shadow of the Sword | 
A Child of Nature 
God and the Man 
Matyrdom ot Mi 
Love Me for 


cr 


Julict’s “Guardian 
Cy. sel hee soe 
COLLIN 


By W 
Antonina 
Basil 
finde and Seck 

he Dead Secre’ 
nce wot Hearts 
My Miscellanies 
The Woman in White 
‘The Moonstone 
Man and Wile 
Poor Miss Finch 


Fifty best quality, as. Sd. post free, including Miss or Mrs. F 
ee Engr: wing of Copp ate. Wedding Cards, 50 | The New Magdalen 
ie ae mbossed Ie Maiden Name, | Phe Frozen Deep 


‘The Law and the Lady 
The Two Destimes 
The Haunted Hotel 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel’s Daughter 
The Black Robe 
MORT le R 
COLLIN 
Sweet Anne Bike. 
‘Transmigration 


Midnight to Midnight 
A Fight with Fortune 
M. 


and Fy COLLINS 
and Twenty 


31. Tekstnitl and Scher 
The Village C i 
You Play Me 
By DUTTON COOK 


sel 

I aul Foster's Daughter 

LT H DERWENT 

Our Lady of Tears 

CHARLES DICKENS 
» Boz 

ek Papers 

Oliver Twist 

Nicholas Nickleby 


1! ANNIE EDWARDES 


cramp 


A Pointof Honour 
Archie Lovell 


Bella Donna 
Never Forgotten 
The Second Mis. 


son 
Polly 


clive, Brooke St. 
FONBLANQUE | 
Filthy Luere 
By RE, FRANCILLON! 
Olympia 
One by One 
Queen Cophetua 

Pret. by ro. B. 

IR "4 

Pandurang Hari 

HAIN FRISWELL 
One of Two 
EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capel Girls 

By CHAS, GIBBON 
Feotiin Gray 

For Lack ot Gold 


What Will the 
Say 

In Honor (pound 

The Dead Heart 


In Loveand War 

For the King 

Queen of the Meadow 
Th Pastures Green 

The Flower of the Forest 
A Heart's Problem 

The Braes of Yarrow 
W Tl, LIAM GILBERT 
Dr. Austin’s Guests 
ames Duke 

‘izard of the Mountain 


' RoR a 


Every-Day ieee 


Te gar UE FUSHARDY 
Wynter’s Sacrifice 


THOMAS TARDY 
ler the Greenwood 


hy HAWTHORNE 


¢ Quentin 
tia Strome, ‘ 


HALL 


¢ 
Dust : 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS 
Tyan de Biron 
By TOM HOOD 
AV Golden Leart ; 
Mrs. GEORGE 
HOOPER 
The House of Raby 
By VICTOR HUGO 
eu Dame 
Mri. ALE RED HUNT) 
ih ‘hor nicrott’s Model 
he Leaden Casket 
se mdemned 


Fated to he 


By T JAY 
The Di irk niet a 
The Queen of Connie tught 
HENRY KINGSLEY 
Oakshott Castle 
‘ Numbe r Seventeen 
eo LYNN LINTON: 

atricia”7Kemball 
Leam Dundas 
The World Well Lost 
Under Which Lord * 


With a Silken Thread | Re iment sgends 

The Rebel of the Family, By EDM J YATES 
My Le | Castaway 

Hie nervy Ww Lrer | The Forlorn Hope 


Gideon Flevee 


fees 


IE COL LINS 


I\M-EDWARDS) | 
ie “Hy Proxy rs 
SGGLESTON iH 


PERCY FITZGERALD! 


Tillot-) A Grape froma ‘Thorn 


NWOOD 


NINGELOW | 
‘An Idle 


J. MASTERMAN 
Half-a-Dozen Daughters 
By JUSTIN 
M'CARTILY 

Dear Lady Dist tin 
W Neighbours 
s Daughter 


A Hatithrone 
Donna Quixote 
T . Comet of a Season 


MAC DONALD 
Pau Faber, Surgeon 
Thomas Wingteld, 

Curate 


| By Mrs. MACDONAL D: 
Quaker Cousins 

kK ues QUOID 
The FE 
Lost Rose | 
iy WOH. MALLOCK | 
i The New Republic 
FLORENCE 

MARRYAT 


Open! 

| A Harve 
A Little s 
Fighting, ‘the Air 

| Written in Fire 

LE AN MIDDLEMASS 


Touch and Go 


same 
of Wild Oits 


‘ "A Mod 
Joseph's 
Coals of Fire _ 
By the Gate of the S 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT 
Whiteladies 


By OUIDA 
Held in Bondage 
Strathmore 


Chandos 

Under Two Flags 

j Idaha 

Ceeil Castlemaine \ 
Pricotrin | 

Puck H 

Folle Farine 

"A Dog of Flanders 
' Pascarel - 

! Two Woaden | 
Shoes 

Sima 

i Ina Winter City 

Anadne 

| Friendship 


Little 


Toths 
Ripatel a 
lage Commune 


Bimbt 

In Maremma 
MARGARET ALPAUL 
Gentle and Simple 

MES PAYN 


Bentinck’ 
‘Murphy's 2 
iA County Fu 


family Seapegrace 
The Foster eat hers 
Found Dead 
The Best of Husbands 
Vord 
la 


len Fortunes 
Vhat He Cost Her 
Gwendoline’s Harvest 
Humorous Storie 
H i tke Father, Like Son 
A Marine Residence 
ried Beneath Him 


\ 
} 
I 


ack than Painted 


Inder One Roof 
igh Spirits | 
Sarlyon’s Year 
A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views 
| From Exile 


For Cash Only 
DGAR A, POL 
ar 


! Valentin: 
) By CHARLES READE. 
| Never Too Late to Mend 
Tard Cash 
| Peg Woftington 
| Christie Johnstone 
» Griffith Gaunt 
Put Yourselfin His Place 
, Che Double Marriage 
Love Fittle, Love Long 
Foul Play 
Cloister anal Hearth 
The Course of True Love 
Autobiography of a Thiet 
Terrible Temptation 
| The Wandering Heir 


Work 1 IA Simpleton 


A. Woman-Hater 
i Readiana 
By Mrs, RIDDELL 
Her Mother's Darling 
The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party 
ees ROBINSON 
Women are u 
1 i BAYLI 


1G slight and Daylight 
By JOHN SAUNDERS 
ound to the Wheel 
| One Against the World 
| Guy Waterman 
Ti ton in the Path 
The ‘Two Dreamers 
R.A. STERND:? 
The ‘Afghan Knite 
R. LOUIS elle IVEN- 


DF 


New Arabian Nights 
BeyBERTHA THOMAS 
Cressida 
Proud Maisie 
The Violin Player 
© OW, MOY THOMAS 
A Fight for Lite 
WALTER 
THORNBURY 
Tales for the Marines 
TL A. TROLLOPE 
Diamond cut Diamond 
“HONY 
TROL LOPE, 
ms Way We Live Now 


Dark 
»TROLLOPE 
Lik Ships U pon the Sea 

By MARK TWAIN 
‘Tom S¢ 


A Pleasure Trip on ihe 
Continent of europe 

A ‘Tramp Abroad 

The Stolen) White 


Elepha 
hy SARAID TYLER 
What She Came Through 
The Bride's Wit ess 


NTER 


Landat Last 


TO and WINDUS, 
PIO ADELLY 


Ww, 


THE GRAPHIC 


2/60 LLIS! | 
BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. | 


GINA ANY ONLY 
ORI Mel: 


THE 
R. rE SROWNE (late ! 
D a Medteal Staff) discovered 


Moa remedy, to denote which he coined te | 
word CHLORODY Or. Browne is 
the Sole Inventor, and it is Theret ote | 
HM ovident that, as he has never publishes 
nvthing else sold under the 


JORODYNEIE must be it} 


I ATTEMPTS AT 


.R. 


| 
| 
‘ 


LL 


ANALYSIS have tailed to discover 


DE: - COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 
is the great speeitic for 
(CHOLERA, | 
YSENTERY, 


D!RRHEA. 


“Earl Russell ue ea to 

f Physicians that he had receive 

: ne Ain oe pests iS cond au 
tC rahad bee 

lato thee feet thi ie ere acl een 

as CHLORO- 


cember ISS4. 


GEN JERAL BOARD OF 


HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 
asa charm, one dose gener rally sufficient, 


a des 


aH uni 


THE 


FROM | the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla--January 5, 188o. 
i 


Pag. hs DAVE NPORT, London. { 
" c y—We congratulate you upon 
fie. wide-spread reputation this justly- 
esteemed medicme has earned for tsel 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question wheth better ts im- 
ported into the countr rd we shall be 
place neve: 
The other brands, 
are now relegated 10 
d judging from their 
heir sojourn there will be 
Ul We could multiply in- 
aad insiniturn of the extraordinary 
Collis Browne's Cl 
dyne rf Di. sah aatnd Dysente 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa gen 
tive, that ve occurred under our per- 
sonal obs uonduring many years, In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of ¢ we have | 


glad to hear of its find: 
Anglo- Indian home, 


Mera itself, 
ingly controlling 


| 
witnessed its surpris 1 
power We have never used any other | 
form oof this) medicine than’ Collis | 


Browne's, froma firm conviction that it | 
is decidedly the best, and: Uso trom a’sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are Of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's wsa_dehberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to preserrber 
and patient alik 
Na are Sir 


thfully snes 
ME ‘ 


scene the Viceroy’s vOhriete 


COLLIS ‘BROWNE: Ss 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 


“Ht 


D® 


W. Page Wood stated pebticls in Court 
that Dr. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inve y 


that the whole stor 
Freeman was delibe ‘i 
regretted to say thatathad been sworn to, 
=Stu the Zimes, July 13, 1B8h. 


COLLIS BROWNE: ‘Ss 
CHLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 


which assuages pain of every. kind. 
affords a calm and —retreshir sleep 
WITHOUT TIEADACHE, and 


Invigorates the Nervous System) when 


« xh tusted, 


COLDS, eg An | 
BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHELORODYNE — most efeetualiy 


relieves those too often fital dise 


CROUP and DIPHTHERLA. 
D®. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
CHLe RODYNE 


ik. Psy yo short all attacks of 


E-PILEP PALPITATION, 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND TS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE 1X 


NEURALGIA, HEUMATISM. 
GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 
[ MPORTANT CAUTION. 


Every Bottle of yenuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1 1, as. od, gs. 6d, 
. INPORT, 
33. Great: Russell Street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer, 


es, | 


ELKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 


SIL 
CLOCKS and WRONZES 


N & CO. 


ELKINcTO 


FESTIMONIAL PLATE. | 
CUTLERY, &e., &e., 
pie Se. Ullastrateel C atalogues post thee, | 7 
ELKINGTON and CO Regent: Street, or j 


gate Street, 

BERTHON 
PORTABLE 
BOATS AN D 
CAN ( ae 5 FOR | 

PACH T FISH- 
“SHOOTING, | 
7 SHOWROOMS : ! 
yo, HOLBOR 

TADUCT, 


) 
LORILINE! FOR THETEETH 
AND BREATH =A few drops of the bquid 
*Ploriline ” sprinkled on a wee tooth-brush produce 
V pleasant Jather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth | 
from all parasites or decay, anves to the teeth a peu: | 
harly pearly wheene ol adelightful trainee to 
he breath, Tttemoves all unpleasant odour erat 
from decayed teeth or tobacco. smoke, c rae 
grant Floriline,” being composed in part of iienes and 
sweet herbs, 1. delicious to the taste, and the greatest 
Solleverywhereat as. 6d. 


roulet discovery of the ae. 


4 Cocoa 


SAL 


'G° 


K YOUR WATCHMAKER for 


AND 


ASK 


It will prote 


ine windin ost of your wit 

from Den el. 
Apest Ane Se ice rs, 

Sold by Te traeors by Dealers Everywhere. 

Cireulars free. 

Wholesale J. S. BIRC Hand CO., 

Manniaetuirers, 38% Dey Sucet, 


Patentees § and 3 Sole 
New York, U 


KOPP HUNT 


BENSON 


ROUGE WEAR 
PECIALLY-MADE 


Nia 


‘l 
Ss SP 


GOLD 


GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS 


HALF CHRONOMETER, 
CONSTRUCTED WITH PATENT BREGUE 


age 


ENTIRELY COUNTER- 


MO he Te 
ATCHES BY 


LATEST 
BEST 
DER 

1 


SPRING, WHICH 
ACTS 


SUDDEN VARTAT 
ARY LEVER W 


G, &e. 
LLED AND ALL 
‘TEED ENTIRELY 


HUNT 


THE 
ITO 


MW. 

u 

bs 

AM. FORLD FOR 

nie GEULLPARTICU- 
THISWATCH AND ALL OTHERS MADE AT 


B 
The Hunting 
ol these Watches extending over 4 months, says :— 
Thave used the Watch for four months, and 
have carried it bunting sometimes five da ays aL week, 
and never less than three. , 
recommend Messrs, Benson's Hunting Watch as one 
that can be depended on." —/*tela, March 22, 1884. 


BOND STREF i: LONDON, 
red i749 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 
“By ia 


the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a, earerui 
Fapplication of the fine pro- 


veTties of well-selected Cocoa. 


; Ir, Epps has) provided our 
PPS'S breakfast tables with a del 
cately flavoured beverage which 

may save ous) many — heavy 

doctors’ bills. Tt as by the judi- 

clous use of such articles at 


(BREAKFAST) 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
cnough to resist every tendency: 
to disease, Hundreds ot subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
Is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shatt by 
Keeping! ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame. 
Gazette, 


a We simply with boiling water or milk. 
§ Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled. 


L EPPS & CO”. HOMGQSOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 


HOLLoway’s PILLS. gk 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE 
Correct all Disorders of 


BLOOD, 


|The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
dental to Females of alla rand asa 


in Mu 
General Family Medicine are U nsurpassed, 
THE OXYGEN-GIVING 
DISINFECTANT. 


HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. 


yin addition to this well-known and highly-valued | 
Preparation, a shilling bottle of which makes 3 
willons of Crimson F luid, ihe public can now 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON LT DIs P 
lubl POW Dy R, 
a soluble, non- potsonous, 
ODOURLESS, and most powertul Disinfectant, 
NDeodorise: nd Antiseptic, ready tor instant use 
by sprinkling upon all that is oflensive or ak Mwerous, 
Geo, R. Tweedie, Esq. “S.saysi-" The results 
of an extended and) elaborate. series of carefully 


They 


a perfectly NOM-COLrOSIVE, 


conducted experiments, convinee me that) Elartin | 


Patent Crimson Salt Disintecting Powder is almost | 
reliable, coonomical, thorough and sate Disiniectant.’ 

“ye iy ( Chetnists Siena here m Tins. Prices 1s 
Ane ie lolesale by HARTINS CRIMSON 
COMP ANY Limited, Worcester, 


LDEN _ HAIR.— ROBARE'S 
AUREOLINE produces the’ beautiful elder 
colour so much admired. Warranted pertectly hum | 

Price ss. od. and vos, 6d.. of all the puncipal Per. | 


IMPROVE 


ENSON’S, Ludgate Hill, and Old - 


fd, after atrial of ene 


I can contidentiy | 


thorough  knowledye | 
of the natural laws which govern } 


“Civil Service | 


Nantes and C hemists throughs nt the Worl LW : 
j sale Agents: RU HOVENDEN and SONS, Dales. 


CLASS FURNITURE. 


First. 


LOWE PRIC ES 
Newest C arpe Silks, Dresses, &e. 
ferns an Is Free 


I 
T.VENABLES & SONS, 103 


hitechapel,London,E 


PILLISCHER’S 
BINOCULAR. 


For Field, Opera. and, 
M hows Wind- | 
iL distance 


sor Castle, 
over 20 miles, 
fe a th sling case, | 


ASC til i 
to TM, the Q 

88, NEW Bonn 
_ Lonxpox, W. 
Catalogue post ftee. 


S PATENT 
COMPANY, 


| price 


LIMITED 


~ 


PRICE 
CLYCERINE, 


Shandon ease asin 4 Tm soy Hi 
TaTENT PLOCESSra, 
Ys free from tho Yood and arth; 
[ff 222 bel smelting votstito tary ai 
i i ‘Present ercn after th, 


RICE’S GLYCERINE 


Hias Krerivep tie Hienesr Aw vps 
ATR Grew EXinrries s 


P 


AP 


F 


ENCING, GATES. &. 
ENT 


Rh AEA 
WEROLES 


& 


4 


Catalogues tree on 


BAYLISS, JONES, aaa BAYLISS, 
Tide tide ee ses 4 


Please name this Jomas 


ei Sen ee CHAIR,” 
REGISTERED. 


htnal 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ne Inch pING 
“METEORS “ROVER, “SOCTABLE 


TRICYCLES. 
FREE ON APPLICATION, 


STARLEY AND GUTTeN. 


Meteor Works, West Orchard, 
Coventry. 


ATALOGUE, February. 

rssy, NOW READY. 

THE GUN OF THE PERIC? 
HAMMERS BELOW THE LIF 

SIGHT 


NEw Cc 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


IPLOMA and MEDAL, oe 


18ry-0.— This gun wherever shown bets alwiv 
taken honours. Why buy trom Dealers when youen 
buy at halt the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
om approval on receipt of PLO. OL. and remuthinee t 
turned if on receipt of wun it is not satistietory ge 
allowed, A choice of 2,000 guns. rifles. in 
revolvers, embracing every svonelie inthe trade, BI 
guns from sos. ta50 guineas; BL. revolvers tren 
(od. to toos, Send si amps for Catuloane 
rated Sheet 7 LEWIS, Gun Mike 
' airgest Stock inthe World 
PAK SWint TION, 1ss3.--' THE GUN 
1 itt PERIOD “ has again taken Honours. 


Da 


Cy 
OF 


EFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remer iy for 
Acidity of the Stomeech, He atu 

ihe, Gout, and Indigestion. 


D'INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The sutest and most iy iperent tor 


delicate constitutions, ba benoaind 
miants - kth 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 


? 
Sound White Teeth Insured. 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
60_YEARS USE. ALL CHEMISTS. 


Miltord Lane, 
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